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They All Go to High School 


HEN THE poors of _ secondary 
W schools opened this fall, many a 
principal watching the students stream 
in must have believed that they all do. 
Many a teacher watched with dismay 
as some remained standing or sitting 
two in a seat before the last one ar- 
rived. Although the figures show that 
over 80 per cent of youth go to high 
school, some principals must have 
thought that the neighboring town’s 


youngsters had gotten there by mis- 
take. 
Who Are They? 
But there they were, from every 


nook and cranny of town and coun- 
try: those who lived in ranch houses, 
in pre-fabs, in hovels, in trailers and in 
old mansions. ‘They were children of 
truck drivers, farmers, businessmen, 
ficld workers, managers, factory work- 
ers, teachers and doctors. ‘They were 
light-skinned, dark-skinned, of Mexi- 
can-born parentage and of native-born 
stock. In few places in the world was 
there such a variety. 
What a challenge; yet what an op- 

portunity! Among. these many faces, 
some anxious for tlie to begin, some 


wondering what it had for them, sat 
side-by-side the future craftsman, la- 


borer, scientist, political leader, artist 
and homemaker. Yet all were to be 
citizens in a democratic nation; all 
had to become experts in human rela- 
tions and in those qualities that make 
for a live rather than a stagnant com- 
munity. All would be faced with a 
fight to preserve liberty and freedom 
in a world where powerful forces, de- 
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liberate or deluded, 
these hard-earned gains. ‘This  situ- 
ation of diversity in the classroom 
presented the best opportunity for 
preparation for the fight. 

These millions of youth, growing 
in numbers each year, have caused 
plenty of community headaches. The 
prediction is that there will be five 
million more young people by 1965! 
The situation of ever-bulging high 
school buildings presents an acute 
financial problem; but it presents a 
danger as well: the danger that com- 
munities will regard this as the prob- 
lem and forget the real purposes for 
which housing is needed. Under the 
pressures to get buildings constructed, 
this alone may become the focus of 
community effort. Yet it need not be. 
Never before have we had such a 
golden opportunity to look at the 
school program to see how well it 
fits this teeming, diverse youth popu- 
lation. Never again if we muff this 
chance may we get such a warm, 
sometimes overheated, interest in the 
public schools. What better condi- 
tions could we want for interesting 
teachers, the community and the stu- 
dents in a thoughtful consideration of 
the secondary school curriculum in 
terms of these young people? ‘The next 
ten years should be the golden age for 
studying and improving the curricu- 
lum. Indications are that the pace 
has already been accelerated. 

Communities can justly point with 
pride, not to pillars and colonnades, 
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but to a richness and diversity of mod- 
ern secondary education unique in the 
history of man. From shop to lan- 
guages, from history to art, from ad- 
vanced science and mathematics to the 
application of these fields to everyday 
life, from landscape gardening to child 
care, the secondary school pupil— 
junior high through junior college— 
generally finds courses to suit his in- 
terests. No longer are these tailored to 
fit only the students bound for the Ivy 
League. Visitors to this country now 
remark about the numerous high 
school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
dramatic performances, student as- 
semblies, sports, that many of us wish 
had been there for us when we were 
young. 

Creative and imaginative school 
people have always tried to improve 
upon programs for high school youth. 
This year among these many young 
people, large numbers have the priv- 
ilege of making decisions concerning 
their own affairs in the school. ‘They 
serve as representatives on their own 
governmental agencies, the student 
councils and courts. ‘They manage traf- 
fic, supervise study halls and lunch- 
rooms, run their clubs, handle the 
financial affairs of student activities, 
operate school banks, plan assemblies, 
manage student stores, vote for their 
representatives, develop regulations for 
conduct, and plan their work in class- 

These are significant learning ac- 
tivities under the guidance of skillful 
teachers, for learning democracy 
through living it in their laboratory, 
the school. Even more important they 
are learning responsible self-govern- 
ment. ‘hese are not play activities but 
are for keeps where consequences must 
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be faced, disgruntled elements dealt 
with, self-seekers and would-be auto- 
crats held in check. These are real life 
problems, replicas of the adult com- 


munity. 
‘They investigate housing, traffic, 
city-planning, juvenile delinquency 


and other social problems out in the 
city. ‘hey raise improved beef cattle, 
manage poultry production for a profit, 
experiment with new crops, reforest 
burned out areas, develop plans to 
stop soil erosion. Some work part-time 
in grocery stores, newspaper plants, 
banks, hospitals under school supervi- 
sion. Some assist Red Cross, Commu- 
nity Chest, county welfare organiza- 
tions, religious organizations, assist in 
community surveys and: in registering 
voters, and give concerts and other 
programs in service to their commu- 
nity. In growing numbers, they work 
on committees, make trips to factories, 
interview citizens, read widely, do re- 
search on social problems, write letters 
and reports, discuss problems of ad- 
justment to family life and of adjust- 
ment to teen-age living in an adult 
world of often-confused moral stand- 
ards. 

The point is this. Somebody had 
to help young people do these things; 
these activities did not just happen. 
These somebodies are the real leaders 
in secondary education. Through the 
core curriculum, education adjusted to 
life, work experience and other means 
of gaining a worth-while education, 
some of which are discussed in this is- 
sue, these leaders are experimenting 
with ways of squaring secondary educa- 
tion with the realities of today’s world, 
not with an age of even thirty years 
ago, which must seem like a land of 
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make-believe to the high school youth 
of 1954. These are not static means, 
forever written into a pedagogical con- 
stitution. Leadership in education 
must of necessity have an_ experi- 
mental attitude. 

Something more of profound signif- 
icance is happening in secondary edu- 
cation. It is increasingly being geared 
to change in behavior of students as 
the goal of instruction. Probably the 
fact that all—or almost all—youth now 
go to high school has made us con- 
scious of the need for a new approach 
to making high school something vital 
in the lives of this diverse group of 
youngsters. ‘These kinds of experiences 
focus on helping youth to act in certain 
ways as good citizens, workers, home- 
makers, and human beings who will 
help to make life richer and more 
blessed for others. ‘True, we have a long 
way to go, but the picture is getting 
brighter. These schools and these teach- 
ers who are real thinkers and leaders in 
education are getting away from the 
idea of subject matter as something to 
be learned for its own sake instead of 
as a resource to help people to develop 
more fully. 


How Do They Challenge Us? 


Yet, these millions of youth still 
challenge us. We know that we must 
do everything in our power to leave 
them a legacy of freedom. ‘The job is 
still a big one. There are many youth 
who are not challenged by their high 
school education. If education for 
democracy is a dull, uninspiring experi- 
ence, how can we have any assurance 
that these same youth will suddenly 
catch fire and be boosters for democ- 
racy in adult life? They challenge us at 
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every turn: to give them an education 
that has meaning, to accept them as 
individuals — not as categories of 
“dull,” “slow-learning,” “college,” or 
what-have-you — to help them find 
themselves with respect to relations 
with others, earning a living, and help- 
ing to straighten out some of the con- 
fusion which they will inherit. 

‘This is a big order. It cannot be 
filled by timid men. It will mean work- 
ing at avoiding the stigma attached to 
segregation of : any kind, whether it be 
separate schools, separate classes or 
any kind of device that brands one per- 
son as inferior. It will mean breaking 
down the barriers to unification of 
knowledge, making it possible for 
teachers to know students as individu- 
als, assuring a freedom to look at all 
points of view and all issues, and 
achieving in the real sense a commu- 
nity school. It may well mean getting 
rid of the vestigial remains of credits, 
marks, traditional “college prepara- 
tion,’ and traditions that serve as 
anchors on progress rather than add to 
the richness of the cultural heritage. 
Surely, it will involve doing some 
forward-looking thinking and _ expeti- 
menting as exemplified in the articles 
in this issue. ‘These are not neatly- 
packaged answers, for we should be 
wary of anyone who sends us such a 
gift. ‘hey are rather the serious and 
studied attempts to explore better ways 
of answering the challenge “they” pre- 
sent to us. 

—VERNON EF. ANDERSON, director of 
the Curriculum Center, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, and 
second vice-president, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. 
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MELVIN J. HETLAND 


What Are the GOALS of 
Modern Secondary Education? 


This author presents a practical and penetrating analysis of the 
objectives of modern secondary education. Each of these is ex- 
amined in the light of the important attributes of democratic 


living. 


E SEEM TO BE continually asking 

ourselves, “What are the goals of 
secondary education?” Almost always 
we feel that our answers add little to 
the realization of these goals on the 
part of our high school boys and girls. 
Perhaps it is because we are impatient 
or perhaps it is because these goals are 
defined in terms of content, largely 
static, instead of in terms of human 
function—i.e., method, process, “the 
how” of achieving is not considered an 
integral part of each goal. 


Goal Setting Is Not New 


One of the major statements of the 
past, which made a contribution to- 
ward the maintenance of some unity in 
secondary programs, was that of the 
seven cardinal principles: health, com 
mand of fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, worthy use of 
leisure, vocation, citizenship and ethi- 
cal character. Worthy as these are, 
little is implied concerning the how of 
accomplishment in the goal-statement. 

More recently other statements’ 
have been made centering around per- 
forming certain tasks and developing 
skills, attitudes and understandings. 
These later attempts are more helpful 
for us since experience seems to show 

‘Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 


and Education, University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1948. 
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that the mere listing of static goals and 
even our conscious acceptance of them 
will not, of itself, bring about goal- 
attainment. For example, let us take 
health. Do boys and girls learn cleanli- 
ness by reading, thinking and verbaliz- 
ing about the necessity for and advan- 
tage of cleanliness; while at the same 
time they are unable, because of in- 
adequate facilities to shower after 
physical education? In the same vein 
do boys and girls show their knowledge 
of nutrition simply by answering test 
questions correctly or by buying milk 
at the cafeteria instead of soft drinks 
at the hamburger stand? Does a six- 
teen year old boy display a knowledge 
of citizenship by giving an excellent 
talk on sportsmanship or by gracefully 
sccepting the umpire’s decision when 
he is called out on an attempted steal 
to second base? We hold that learning 
which is not revealed in action is more 
wishful than real. It is our position that 
learning and doing are one and the 
s7me. The goal or goals of secondary 
education should be defined in terms 
of action. Such will be our attempt. 


Democratic Living 
The goal of secondary education is 
not uniquely different. The tasks 
change with age but the central goal 
remains—to maintain and improve our 
democratic way of living. Oversimpli- 
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fied? Possibly. Not detailed enough? 
We'll get to that. For the moment 
let’s remember that democratic living 
is a daily obligation of six, sixteen or 
sixty year olds. It is not something we 
prepare to do tomorrow, except as this 
preparation is rooted in needs felt to- 
day. 

The secondary school cannot be 
primarily concerned with imparting 
knowledge per se; rather it must be con- 
cerned with helping boys and girls use 
knowledge for living more effectively 
today. ‘lo do this well young people 
must be afforded the opportunity to 
attack their problems—most of which 
are of immediate concern but some ot 
which do not exert full impact until 
later. For example, achieving a rea- 
sonable degree of emotional independ- 
ence from adults is an immediate com- 
mon problem for adolescents, while 
becoming assured of economic inde- 
pendence is less imminent and more 
differentiated. 

In our course offerings we tend to 
call those courses dealing mainly with 
problems of immediate and common 
concern, general, and those dealing 
mainly with problems impacting later 
and of differentiated concern, prepara- 
tory. Let us hasten to add that many 
times neither general nor preparatory 
courses are problem oriented. In these 
instances the main concern is usually 
with memorization and development 
of academic skills. It is our feeling that 
such courses do not assist as much 





Melvin J. Hetland is supervisor of Junior 
High School Education, Long Beach Pub- 
lic Schools, Long Beach, California. He is 
also co-chairman of ASCD’s Committee 
on Improvement of the Secondary School 
Curriculum. 
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in the achievement of the goal of ef- 
fective democratic living as do problem 
oriented courses. We will not say that 
all educational experiences must be 
problem centered but certainly this 
should be the emphasis. 


Functional Attributes of a 
Democratic Man 


Let us take a look at the functional 
attributes of a person who is an effec- 
tive democrat. What are these attri- 
butes? Do these give us any leads as to 
the kinds of experiences necessary to 
produce them? Do our courses, activi- 
ties and teaching processes produce 
these kinds of experiences within the 
individual boy or girl? 

We think that some of the impor- 
tant democratic attributes are these: 
(1) using the method of intelligence; 
(2) appreciating and seeking to under- 
stand the other fellow—his values and 
attitudes, successes and failures, hopes 
and aspirations; (3) being truthful 
with and about oneself; (4) being 
active and productive; (5) believing in 
cooperative action; (6) using and con- 
tinuing to develop skills of group par- 
ticipation; and (7) respecting due 
process of law. Each of these attributes 
is one of doing and is developed, or 
fails to develop, because of the quality 
of the individual’s experience. 

Our general goal then is the develop- 
ment of democratic persons as defined 
above and as revealed in human be- 
havior. However, this is not the only 
obligation of the secondary school. 
The other obligation is to be concerned 
with these Pc RMR tasks,” im- 


* Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 
and Education, University of C hicago Press, Chi- 


cago, 1948. 
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posed by physiology and the culture, 
upon our adolescent boys and girls: 

1. Accepting one’s physique and ac- 
cepting a masculine or feminine role. 

Developing new _ relationships 
with age mates of both sexes. 

Becoming emotionally independ- 
elie of parents ‘and other adults. 

4. Achieving assurance of economic 
independence. 

5. Selecting and preparing for an 
occupation. 

Developing intellectual skills and 
concepts necessary for civic compe- 
tence. 

Desiring and achieving socially 
responsible behavior. 

8. Preparing for marriage and family 
life. 

Building conscious values in har 
mony with an adequate scientific word 
picture. 


Are We Hitting the Target? 


‘To evaluate our efforts we suggest 
two types of criteria: the first having 
to do with the kind and quality of the 
resulting individual experiences which 
contribute to or detract from the de- 
velopment of democratic attributes 
and the second having to do with task 
achievement in accord with develop- 
mental age. 

Concerning the development of 
democratic attributes what do our chil- 
dren find us believing as revealed by 
our words and deeds? What effect do 
our actual words and deeds have on 
the development of the parenthesized 
attributes? 


Using the scientific method): 
“Why do it this way? Simply be- 
cause I say so!” 
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“John, you’re not challenging what 
I said, are you?” 
or 

“There are often a number of effec- 

tive ways to attack a problem. Just 

be sure you understand what you 

do.” 

“We must always be willing to have 

our ideas or facts challenged and 

our conclusions tested.” 
(Appreciating others): 

“Right from the beginning I warn 

you, class, that I'll tolerate no cheat- 

ing.” 

“Why must you be so careless? Do 

you want to grow up to be a garbage 

collector?” 


or 
“Let’s be friends.” 
‘All necessary work is dignified.” 
(Being truthful with self): 
“Anyone can master this if he will 
only work hard enough.” 
“How can he possibly learn any- 
thing? He only has an I.Q. of 82.” 
or 
“We don’t all achieve at the same 
rate or with equal effort but we can 
all learn.” 
“The wise man does not rebel against 
his limitation nor does he sell his 
possibilities short.” 
(Being active and productive): 
“Yes, we could learn a lot about nu- 
trition by feeding guinea pigs, but 
it takes too long. Besides we can 
learn just as well by reading about 
other experiments.” | 
or 
“O. K., let’s try it.” 
(Cooperating): 
“Always do your own work.” 
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“T expect everyone to cooperate with 
me.” 
or 


“We can certainly help each other 


learn. Of course, there are times 
when we must work without help in 
order to test ourselves.” 

‘Cooperation is a two-way street of 
give and take—an action resulting 
from common agreement.” 

(Skills of group work): 
“Oh, yes! I’ve tried organizing com- 
mittees but it’s a waste of time.” 
or 
“How else can we learn except to 
participate and analyze results of 
our actions?” 
(Respecting due process): 

“When the person who did th at 
confesses, I'll let all of you go.’ 

“T didn’t see it happen but I know 
you did it!” 

or 

“We believe people are innocent 
until proved otherwise. We think it 
is better that the guilty be allowed 
to escape rather than risk punishing 
the innocent.” 


Democratic ways are easy to verbal- 
ize, harder to practice. Let’s look care- 
fully at what we do, for it is our deeds 
more than our words that influence 
the direction of growth. 


All Teachers Are Concerned 
The developmental tasks listed pre- 
viously in this article change with 
maturity and with varying cultural de- 
mands. They do not suddenly change 
when a boy or girl goes from algebra to 
physical education or from social 


studies to woodshop. Each task has 
great implication for our way of work- 
ing with boys and girls and each makes 
some demand upon the content offered 
in the secondary program. By way of 
illustration let us consider the impli- 
cations of but two of the tasks, achiev- 
ing emotional independence and select- 
ing and preparing for a vocation. 

Increasing willingness to make deci- 
sions and to assume responsibility for 
the consequences is positive evidence 
of growing emotional independence. 
\ll of us then must be certain that our 
actions encourage this development in 
boys and girls. Too, all of us must con- 
sti antly seek to provide decision-making 
opportunities consistent with the level 
of individual development and the 
possible impact of the ensuing conse- 
quence. 

The task of selecting and preparing 
for an occupation is of broad scope. It 
includes learning about one’s interests 
and abilities, developing communica- 
tive skills, becoming acquainted with 
the requirements of vocations possible 
for the particular individual and ri 
all in course selection. This task i 
further given recognition in program 
building as evidenced by the prov ision 
of required exploratory courses in many 
junior high school programs and pre- 
vocational experiences at the senior 
high level. 

A thoughtful reflection upon each of 
the developmental tasks can reveal 
vital implications for everv one of us 
in our contacts with boys and girls. 
Such reflection is alwavs appropriate 
and often productive of greater goal- 
realization. 


SS. 
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SISTER MARY JANET, S.C. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Opens New Doors to Youth 


Life Adjustment Advocates: 


Learning experiences appropriate to 
capacities 

General and specialized outcomes 
Education for living as well as for a 
livelihood 

Skill in fundamentals 

Dejerred as well as immediate values 
Emphasis on the dignity of work 
Education for moral living. 


HE EXPRESSION “Life Adjustment” 
it educational terminology in 
June 1945, as part of a memorable 
speech by the late Dr. Charles A. Pros- 
ser at a national conference on voca- 
tional education. ‘I'wo years later the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation appointed a Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
Thus was launched a national move- 
ment which has greatly influenced 
trends in secondary education since 
World War II. The heart of the move- 
ment has been consistently its aim to 
help schools retain all youth through 
at least the twelfth grade and thus 
“to equip them to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, 
workers, and citizens.” ' Obviously all 
recent progress toward this aim cannot 
be attributed to life adjustment educa- 

‘ All direct quotations are taken from Life 
\djustment Education for Every Youth. Wash 


ington, D. C.: Government Printing Ofhce, 


1951, p. 9-10. 
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Life Adjustment Does Not Advocate: 


Easy learning 

A national pattern of education 
Information rather than formation 
of character 

Lowered standards 

Doors of culture closed to the ma- 
jority of youth 

\aterialistic standards of success 
Rejection of basic values. 


tion. Much of it can, as may be veri- 
fied by reading the reports of the two 
commissions.’ 


Every Youth in High School 


The fundamental principle of Amer- 
ican democracy is recognition of the 
inherent dignity of the human in- 
dividual and of unalienable rights be- 
stowed on each one by the Creator. 
Guided by this principle and building 
on foundations laid by the American 
Youth Commission, the Educational 
Policies Commission, and other groups 
in the 1930's, the Life Adjustment 
Movement has been most effective in 
focusing attention on the inadequacy 
of present-day high schools for the 

variety of youth who should be in 
them. Through provocative pamphlets 
directed toward both professional and 


* Vitalizing Secondary Education, Washing- 


ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1950. 
A Look Ahead in Secondary Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1954. 
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lay persons, through conferences of 
educators from all over the country, 
and through widespread publicity it 
has brought the nation to realize that 
educational opportunity is widely 
varied, that fundamental rights have 
been denied many youth during the 
years of their greatest need, and that 
somehow school holding power must 
turn the drop-out into the stay-in. 
Even the sharpest critics of life adjust- 
ment have been forced to admit de- 
fects in a system that withholds sec- 
ondary education from so many of 
its future citizens. 

As a result school doors have opened 
more widely and more invitingly than 
ever before. But there is little merit in 
inducing youth to enter these doors 
unless fai the way is clear to varied 
opportunities for full personal growth 
and development. ‘The offering of 
equal opportunity is not synonymous 
with identical experience. 


Total Individual Development 


Life adjustment education means 
fundamentally that the curriculum 
should be based upon the needs of 
youth in present-day society. It is evi- 
dent that this theory may be \ ‘ariously 
applied as different philosophies of 
education make use of it. Certainly it 
is not necessarily pragmatic nor scorn- 
ful of traditions. It is not even new, 
for no fact is more clear in educational 
history than that school curriculums 
in their beginnings were based directly 
on life needs of the people. A valid 
concept of needs recognizes those 
which are common to all persons and 
places because of the common ele- 
ments in human nature and human 
society. It also recognizes the great 
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is Curriculum 


physical, emotional, intellectual, spir- 
itual and social differences which exist 
among individuals and communities. 

Meeting the needs of all youth 
means offering “learning experiences 
appropriate to their capacities” and 
stimulating each individual to “the 
maximum achievement of which he 
is capable.” It means helping each one 
to find and accept his personal respon- 
sibility in the Divine plan, and so to be 
that well-adjusted personality who 
finds happiness and who contributes 
to the happiness and welfare of others. 
It means recognition of differences in 
environment which demand diversity 
in over-all organization. Said the first 
Commission: “The same pattern 
should not be adopted in one com- 
munity merely because it was effective 
in another . . . Even in general edu- 
cation common goals are to be 
attained through differentiation both 
as to subject matter and experience.” 

Life adjustment programs therefore 
choose curriculum materials to meet 
needs. Significantly the process has 
been characterized by more valid use 
of existing fields of study than by in- 
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troduction of new ones. Language arts 
presents a good example. Every school 
seeks to guide students to skill in com- 
munication, and the accepted method 
has tended to be along roads leading 
to a single set of standards. Many 
schools are now developing English 
courses in which poorly equipped stu- 
dents may work from their own level 
toward the maximum attainment of 
which they are capable. Properly ad- 
ministered these courses carry no label 
of inferiority. Like all other courses 
they meet important needs. Develop- 
mental reading is also helping students 
to acquire those abilities which open 
doors to progress in every phase of 
scholastic life. In some schools it 
brings success to students who a few 
years ago would have been flounder- 
ing ina Latin class. On the other hand 
gifted students must also be chal- 
lenged. Language arts and science ex- 
periences provide effective enrichment 
to complete personal development and 
at the same time meet pressing social 
needs of today. Wherever students are 
being brought to realistic development 
of talents and social needs are ade- 
quately served—there is life adjustment 
at its best. 


Education and Life 


[t is a generally accepted principle 
that education should prepare students 
in light of the particular circumstances 
of their lives, not for complete sub- 
serviency to a social milieu, but for 
cultivation of a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility to preserve values and tre- 
move defects. To re-establish this es- 
sential relationship in twenticth cen 
tury schools which have been unable 
to keep pace with scientific and tech 
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nological advance, life adjustment em- 
phasizes homemaking, civic life, and 
work, the areas of living common to 
all people. 

Almost universal is interest in 
strengthening family life as basic to a 
stable society. Studies of problems of 

family living have been made in com- 
munities and the school’s role in solv- 
ing them critically appraised. Courses 
in homemaking have multiplied, but 
more significant for problem solving 
has been utilization of the rich re- 
sources in science, physical education, 
mathematics, literature, art, and mu- 
sic. Relationships between school and 
life are thus clarified, and subject fields 
are vivified as parts of unified life ex- 
perience. 

Similar procedures move education 
for citizenship from the confining 
covers of a textbook to actual life in 
the community. Since most life activi- 
ties involve the coordinated use of 
many powers, there must be opportu- 
nity for doing whole things related to 
life. Such problem solving activities 
unify various subjects and foster re- 
sponsibility, initiative, good judgment, 
and respect for others. 

Vocational competency is a legiti- 
mate goal of secondary education even 
in college preparatory programs lead- 
ing to professions and business. Life 
adjustment education respects all 
kinds of work because of the dignity of 
the human worker. It has deep con- 
cern for the vocational fitness of those 
who neither go to college nor enter the 
highly skilled occupations. Without 
undermining general education which 
is its primary duty, it provides for ex- 
ploration and vocational choice which 
belong to adolescence. It cannot teach 
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specific skills for every tvpe of work 
but emphasizes habits of good work- 
manship and provides experiences in 
learning how to work with others. It 
encourages work experience programs 
because they offer the only way to 
mect the needs of many youth. Large 
numbers work outside school hours al- 
ready, and there are untold possibili- 
ties for real educational experience 
when schools and employers cooperate. 

It is apparent that cooperative plan- 
ning by teachers and active coopera- 
tion among educators, pupils, parents, 
and community are essential when 
school programs are unified through 
directing many areas toward life goals. 
Hence lay participation in school plan- 
ning and administration is encouraged 
to strengthen bonds between shia 
and “Sian Outstanding success has 
been achieved in many places. 

Basic Skills Are Important 

When life experiences are publicized 
the impression is sometimes created 
that only immediately practical results 
are sought, that subjects are debased 
by problem solving, and that funda- 
mental tools are neglected. But the 
approach from life problems has been 
used by all great teachers who know 
that the human mind moves naturally 
from familiar to unfamiliar. When a 
teacher in rural midwest postpones 
difficult definitions and starts biology 
class with an ear of corn from the 
family crop, he is using a psychological 
approach to understanding basic prin- 
ciples and shows no disrespect for 
logical sequence. An initial life prob- 
lem in mathematics is not an automa- 
tic rejection of skills. Life adjustment 
“recognizes the importance of funda- 
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mental skills since citizens in a democ- 
racy must be able to compute, to read, 
to write, to listen, and to speak effec- 
tively.” But it does not consider skills 
as ends in themselves. ‘Uhey are em- 
phasized “as tools for further achieve- 
ment.” 


Life Adjustment Is 
An Action Movement 


If educational history gives distinc- 
tion to the Life Adjustment Move- 
ment it seems to me that this will be 
primarily because it has created aware- 
ness of conditions, stirred local initia- 
tive, insisted on cooperation among 
educators and laymen, and united 
scattered programs of curriculum re- 
organization. It has never suggested a 
national pattern of education. It has 
not devised a single course to be 
adopted by all schools in the name of 
Life Adjustment. Its leaders have con- 
stantly encouraged local administra- 
tors and teachers to re-examine their 
philosophy, restate their goals, survey 
their resources, and rebuild curriculum 
in direct relation to their findings. It 
has brought general and vocational 
educators into close association on 
numerous projects. It has removed 
barriers between public and parochial 
school educators who have gained 
mutual understanding by working to- 
gether on common problems. It has 
publicized significant studies of youth 
problems and encouraged other move- 
ments inaugurated to solve them. 
Those close to the movement tend to 
approve better core and gencral educa- 
tion programs, more valid instruments 
of evaluation, and improved marking 
systems. ‘hey favor the comprehen- 
sive high school over specialized ones 
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because they believe it cares success- 
fully for individual differences and 
promotes social unity. 

Life adjustment has been highly 
praised and bitterly condemned. The 
name itself has probably been its 
greatest handicap. ‘Those two words 
may logically be interpreted as educa- 
tion aiming for well-adjusted person- 
alities who strive for personal improve- 
ment and to make just contribution to 
society, and this is the meaning given 
by sponsors of the movement. Unfor- 
tunately the words lend themselves 
readily to an interpretation that makes 
adjustment a complete submission to 
the status quo and a rejection of last- 
ing values. Critical definitions casily 
become stereotypes, and stereotypes 
are never fair estimates. ‘hey are only 
convenient weapons for critics who do 
not explore both sides of questions. 
Progressive Education; Child-centered 


of many critics of today’s schools. 
They carry implications often remote 
from practices of proponents. Conver- 
sely, Classicist; ‘T'raditionalist; Funda- 
mentalist—these too are stereotypes. 
The truth is that the two groups have 
more in common than they realize be- 
cause they so seldom come together. 

One of the most profound classicists 
in my acquaintance uses the most 
progressive methods of teaching. I 
have listened to progressive philoso- 
phers who are tied to traditional teach- 
ing procedures. 

Education for human living should 
be cooperative activity of pupil, home, 
school, church, and community by 
means of which youth gain knowledge 
and skills and apply these to life prob- 
lems; by which they are led to respect 
their fellow men; to share their person- 
al gifts and the resources of the earth 
according to the plan of God, to work 


School; Life Adjustment—these have with dignity, to live in unity. ‘This, | 
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LEONARD WOOLF 


Are Here To Stay 


This article tackles a very timely question, “What’s right with 
adolescent boys and girls?” Home, school and community must 


assist these young people as they attempt to find positive, con- 


tributing roles in today’s adult world. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT in Calli- 
A fornia has a complaint, and in 
indignant fashion voices it in a letter 
to a magazine editor: 

“| think it’s a waste of space... You 
open any magazine these days onal sure 
enough there’ s a column or page devoted 
to teen-agers’ behavior ... I have yet to 
see an article about the problems of the 
middle-aged. Don’t tell me that teen 
agers are the only ones with problems in 
this world. ra 

This aidiiat is certainly speaking 
the truth when she complains about 
the amount of publicity given the teen- 
ager or adolescent in recent times. No 
age group makes the pages of news- 
papers as consistently as do adoles- 
cents; and the emphasis of the reports, 


discouragingly enough, is on_ the 
youngsters’ shortcomings or “peculi- 


arities.”” 

\ brief perusal of the numerous 
magazine and newspaper articles on 
the subject, educational films on youth 
problems, and even congressional in- 
vestigations attests to the current feel- 
ing that the period of adolescence is 


1 Senior Scholastic, 55:3, October 12, 1949. 
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indeed a period of crisis and conflict. 
In fact, the term adolescence to some 
has become synonymous with delin- 
quency. Marynia F’. Farnham in the 
introduction to her book, The Adoles- 
cent, emphasizes this point. “Many 


parents,” she says, “look forward to the 
age with grim foreboding, bracing 


themselves for the shock, expecting the 
worst . . . here must be some reason 
why this time of life—a natural and 
inevitable period of development, 
often full of charm and beauty— 
should have become a major mystery.’”” 

Many areas, of course, would have 
to be explored to begin to get answers 
to the question of what causes adoles- 
cents to act the way they do in our 
society. Ivan Nye claims that “a 
wide common base can be found for 
agreement that adolescent behavior 
today is a result of the nature of pres- 
ent-day American society.”* He goes 
on to cite two aspects of society that 

*Marynia F. Farnham, The Adolescent. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 


‘Ivan Nye, “Adolescent-Parent Adjustment— 
Socio-Economic Level as a Variable,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 16:341, June 1951. 
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are particularly to blame: one is its 
urban, industrial character which has 
made the adolescent’s labor of little 
or no value, and the other is the ex- 
tremely rapid rate of social change 
which gives the adolescent many ex- 
periences that the parents did not 
have and with which adults, present 
institutions, and the mores are unable 
to cope in an organized manner. In ref- 
erence to this last point, Newton 
Edwards points out that “the adoles- 
cent today must in some way adjust to 
a culture that is characterized by in- 
stability, confusion, and conflict . 

Our society is undergoing changes no 
less significant than those produced by 
the shift from a feudal to a capitalistic 


economy... .”* 


Prolonged Adolescence 


Many students of the problem have 
pointed out that the new social forces 
mentioned plus a lengthened life span 
have created a prolonged period of ad- 
olescence. In certain primitive societies 
where the coming of age of their youth 
may be recognized in brief puberty 
ceremonies, the step from childhood 
to adulthood is relatively abrupt and 
eventful. In this country a few genera- 
tions boys and girls were fre 
quently married at sixteen or eighteen 
and were established in homes of their 
own. In our early frontier society 
young people took over the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood early and were ac- 
cepted in adult roles by the society. 
lor the majority of boys and girls there 


ago, 


*Newton Edwards, “The Adolescent in a 
l'echnological Society,” The Forty-Third Year 
book, National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago 
1944. p. 185. 
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is a period of from five to ten years 
between the time when they are phy $- 
ically mature and the time when they 
are permitted to take their place in 
adult society. ““Uhis long period of ad- 
olescence, which is due largely to 
socioeconomic causes, creates prob- 
lems of adjustment in regard to the 
school curriculum, family relation- 
ships, heterosexual activities, and com- 
munity participation.’ 

But must this period—this long gap 
between childhood and adulthood— 
be such a critical one? Ralph Linton 
points out that in societies which rec- 
ognize adolescence as a distinct condi- 
tion the period passes with little or no 
stress, and the transition from the 
roles of childhood to those of adult 
life is accomplished with little shock 
to the personality.® It is felt, therefore, 
that a basic factor primarily pertinent 
to adolescence that contributes to the 
conflict and confusion of the period 
is the failure on the part of adult 
society to identify in positive terms 
the role and status of the adolescent. 
We simply leave their social role in 
doubt, says Linton, and “we alter- 
nately demand from them the obedi- 
ence and submission of children and 
the initiative and acceptance of per- 
sonal responsibilities which go with 
adult status. ‘he results of this incon- 
sistent treatment are .. . well known 
to students of personality psychol- 
ogy ‘ It is not surprising, therefore, 
to hear the statement often made by 

* Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Wal 
ter Scott Monroe, Editor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. p. 20. 


*Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 


Personality. New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1945. p. 67. 
 [bid., p. 68. 








youngsters, “Sometimes I don’t know 


what they (parents) want.” 

A familiar pattern in the raising of 
young children is the one in which | the 
child is continually told how he must 
act. He may be told that “a good boy 
(or girl) does this or doesn’t do that.” 
The child is given little choice in mat- 
ters, and he learns that “Mother knows 
best.” When a child brought up in this 
manner reaches adolescence, he is con- 
fronted, as Lawrence K. Frank puts 
it, “with a strangely contradictory sit- 
uation. Suddenly the parents begin to 
reproach the child for lack of ma- 
turity, demanding that he show some 
sense, use some judgment . . . and 
stand on his own feet. ‘The poor adoles- 
cent may never in his life have had an 
opportunity to use judgment or take 
responsibility, but now he is berated 
for inability to take charge of his own 
life (according to the standards of his 
parents ).”* We have the case of grown- 
ups seeing the child become much 
more adult in size and suddenly ex- 
pecting him to have completely 
equipped and built-in with this growth 
a fully mature sense of judgment and 
responsibility. The child is often told, 
“You're a big boy now, so we shouldn't 
have to tell you how to act.” 

The problems often come when a 
child indeed acts on his own because 
he is a “big boy now.” There is much 
evidence to illustrate the condition in 
which adolescents are told on the one 
hand that “you are no longer a child” 
and, on the other, “you are nothing 
but a child.” It is not unique to have 

* Lawrence K. Frank, “The Adolescent and 
the Family,” The Forty-Third Year Book, Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Chi- 


cago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
p. 246. 
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this type of alii dost sai iuteniio. 
tory activity on the part of parents 
when youngsters have already reached 
the age of twenty-one or even twenty- 
five.° 

It has already been pointed out that 
there are procedures employed by 
other societies of initiating adolescents 
directly into adulthood. Peter Blos, in 
his book, The Adolescent Personality, 
describes some of these procedures 
and then comments on the lack of a 
well-defined role for adolescents in our 
society. 

In Western society there are no such 
cultural recognitions given to the gradual 
process of growing up nor to the signif- 
icance of puberty as a stage of matura- 
tion. ‘The adolescent lives in a oo 
no-man’s-land between a protected, s 
cially irresponsible childhood and an in- 
dependent adulthood in which he is sud- 
denly to take on the full responsibilities 
of maturity . . . Established conditions 
in our culture are not favorable to the 
notion of preparing children for adult- 
hood by permitting them to participate 
increasingly in adult activities.*° 

The point made that adult society 
hus failed to identify in specific terms 
the role and status of the adolescent is 
not to deny that the lengthy period 
between childhood and adulthood is 
recognized in our society as the adoles- 
cent period. The multitude of discus- 

* Ada Hart Arlitt, The Adolescent. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. p. 11. 


“Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1941. 
p. 262. 
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sion and correspondence on the sub- 
ject, as mentioned previously, certainly 
proves the recognition. But this rec- 
ognition has not been the formal one 
given in the age-sex systems of other 
socicties; it has been the informal, 
necessary recognition forced upon us 
by the bahsvion of adolescents them- 
selves. 


Adolescents Define 
Their Own Role 

Studies of adolescent peer culture 
groups have shown that the actual de- 
fining of the adolescent social role has 
been practically taken over by the 
adolescents themselves. We are all 
somewhat familiar with the special 
language, dress and dance rituals pre- 
scribed by the youths themselves. 
Caroline ‘l'ryon cites the existence of 
special adolescent groups with their 
own particular culture _ patterns. 
“These serve,” she says, “the two-fold 
end of welding the group together 
and setting up barriers against the de- 
mands and pressures of the adult 
world, a world which has not for the 
most part welcomed children and 
youth as an integral part of it.”™ 

The problem of sex relationships be- 
tween boy and girl is another that has 
caused much discussion and concern. 
Paul H. Landis notes'* that social 
training in our society, which makes 
no provision for adolescent rites and 
ceremonials, gives to the adolescent 
“Caroline M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peet 
Culture,” The Forty-Third Year Book, National 
Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. p. 238. 
“Paul Hl. Landis, Adolescence and Youth. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
Pp 67, 286. 
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little specific idea as to how he is to 
conduct himself in the initial and 
other stages of pair association. Many 
of the definitions and relationships be- 
tween the adolescent and his peer 
group of the opposite sex tend to be 
defined “by the adolesent group itself 
rather than by the elders.” Farnham 
agrees and says that it is easier for 
parents “to let responsibility go by the 
board and simply turn over the whole 
business to the young.’ 

Many parents she feel that there 
is little they can do about the child’s 
development during adolescence. Re- 
cently, I had occasion to talk with a 
young mother who was voicing some 
of her fears concerning the behavior of 
her twelve year old son: “I can already 
see signs,” she said, “that he is be- 
coming an adolescent, and I know he’s 
going to have the ty pical troubles of 
the normal adolescent.” This mother 
who is an intelligent college graduate 
summed up her rather defeatist atti- 
tude with the comment that she and 
her husband knew that they had to be 
patient in this matter and that they 
were prepared to live through the 
period however turbulent it might be. 
The attitude of this parent may not be 
typical, but it is certainly widely prev- 
alent in our middle class society. The 
sad thing about this attitude is the 
feeling that the period of adolescence 
is a terrible time that just has to be— 
that it is something like red hair or 
large feet. It is “natural and normal,” 
and there is little we can do about it. 

Other adults react negatively to the 
entire situation and aggravate it still 
further by their critical comments and 
descriptions of today’s youngsters. 


™ Marynia I’. Famham, op. cit., p. 220. 








Adolescents in identifying for them- 
selves the role that they are expected 
to play are not unaffected by the de- 
scription and judgment of themselves 
on the part of the adult community. 
The mother of the twelve year old 
cited in the previous paragraph voiced 
another fear of hers in this regard. She 
was worried not only about the terrible 
time she expected her son to have as 
an adolescent, but was worried as well 
by the possibility that the son may not 
have the “typical” troubles of the 
adolescent. 

It is interesting to see how some 
senior high school students reacted to 
the question, “Do you think teen- 
agers are usually portrayed fairly in 
the movies?”** One boy from Kansas 
said, “No! In every film I have seen, 
the teen-agers were stupid, dizzy, or 
murderous.” 

A second pupil from Rochester, 
New York, stated, “I always hate to go 
to a movie with a teen-ager in it be- 
cause the movie is sure to make some 
older person sitting behind me com- 
ment, “Young people today have no 
manners.” ” 

“My pet peeve,” wrote another high 
school student from Norfolk, Virginia, 
about teen-age behavior, “is the age- 
old saying, ‘What is this young genera- 
tion coming to?’ There’s a screech 
of tires, and the very first remark that’s 
made is a very disgusted, ‘Oh, those 
reckless teen-agers!’ . . . I realize that 
teen-agers are prone to show off in a 
car... Do you think, however, that 
such remarks as this help the situ- 
ation? On the contrary, they tend only 
to make the teen-agers want to show 
1948, 


4 Senior Scholastic, 53:32, December 3, 
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‘that old crone’ a thing or two... . Of 


course, we have many faults . . . But in- 
stead of harping on our bad points, 
why don’t more grown-ups get to- 
gether and build up our good ones?” ** 


Influence of Home and School 


Our teen-age correspondent has 
given us in his last sentence some in- 
dication wherein we may seek for pos- 
sible ways to improve the situation. It 
is important to realize that, despite the 
implication that the peer group de- 
velops a set of values, a way of acting 
or a role of its own, it does not do this 
in a vacuum. The home as an influence 
is still a vital factor—a factor that ad- 
olescents with their need for support 
and security do not really reject. A 
high school boy in commenting on the 
question of whether teen-agers today 
have too much or too little freedom 
argued that “teen-agers need a certain 
amount of freedom for they must de- 
velop responsibility and self-reliance. 
The amount of freedom should be de- 
termined by a teen-ager’s parents on 
the basis of how well he uses that free- 
dom.’”?® 

In the 1953 yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, William G. Brink stresses the 
home’s still powerful position as an 
influence: “Despite the changes that 
have occurred, the home remains the 


56:16, January 4, 1950. 
* Senior Scholastic, 53:39, Dec. 3, 1948. 
(Note: In the same article, the editor notes that 
in an uncontrolled response to the question of 
too little or too much freedom, high school 
students from all over the country scored as 
follows: 12% felt abused with restrictions, 48% 
felt they had about the right amount of freedom, 
and 40% felt that teen-agers had too much.) 
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most powerful educative force in so- 
ciety, and the child is most significant- 
ly and irrevocably conditioned by its 
influence.” ** ‘The problem becomes 
one of acquiring knowledge and meth- 
od to enable parents to make their in- 
fluence felt by positive means. 

Educators in secondary schools and 
colleges, under whose tutelage many 
adolescents will come, also have a 
special concern in the matter. Peer 
group studies have indicated that the 
big obstacle preventing parents and 
teachers from exercising a positive in- 
fluence is the fact that they tend to 
ignore the social reality of the child so- 
ciety, or even deny its existence. 

It must be admitted, of course, that we 
are still far from knowing all we would 
like to know about the “peer culture” 
and how it operates. But we have ac- 
cumulated sufficient data to make it clear 
that our task, as adults, is to acknowledge 
the peer society and try to understand 
it... The role of the teacher (and the 
parent) is to understand the peer group 
and to work with it, not against it. In so 
doing, she will be helping children de- 
velop normally, and in a manner con- 
ducive to mental health."* 


The problem of adolescent behavior 
today is a serious one and not an easy 
one to answer. In this discussion, a 
number of the negative aspects have 


* William G. Brink, “Introduction—Youth 
Needs Motive in Secondary Education,” The 
Fifty-Second Yearbook, Part I, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. p. 13. 

** Douglas M. More, “Children ‘Teach Others” 
(Chapter III), Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, 1950 Yearbook, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1950, p. 50-51. 
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been presented. There have been, as 
well, some positive possibilities in 
terms of what parents can do and how 
the school may assist the home. In 
this latter regard, the following ques- 
tion may be properly asked: Cannot 
the schools, which are ready to sup- 
plement family teachings with aca- 
demic knowledge, help the adolescent 
to find a more wholesome and more 
humanly constructive approach to 
problems of human relationships?" 

It is strongly felt that the traditional 
school where the acquisition of in- 
formation is the aim is far from suf- 
ficient. The school, in addition to sup- 
plying academic knowledge, must help 
its pupils grow in understanding of 
themselves, of society and of the re- 
lationship between the individual and 
the society in which he lives. 

More study of the problem is ob- 
viously needed involving the coopera- 
tive investigation of all concerned. 
This would include all the academic 
fields bearing on the development of 
human beings including anthropology, 
medicine, physiology, psychology and 
sociology as well as the field of educa- 
tion. ‘loo often students in one field 
have neglected to take seriously or to 
accept findings in other fields. 

With future cooperative study and 
the application of knowledge thus 
gained, our society should offer much 
more assistance to adolescents through 
the home, the school and other com- 
munity resources—in helping them 
work out positive values so that proper 
definition and status may be given to 


the role of the adolescent. 
* Lawrence K. Frank, op. cit., p. 253-254. 
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A. HARRY PASSOW and ABRAHAM TANNENBAUM 


What of the. TALENTED 
in Today’s High Schools? 


In planning for youth with superior abilities we must be keenly 
concerned with the nature of talent and with the kinds of talent 


that are needed in this era for advancing our culture and civili- 


zation. 


‘oonabecy FOR more widespread dis- 
covery and development of talent 
in our schools comes from at least 
two sources: (a) a concern that the 
great effort to provide educational op- 
portunities for all youth may have left 
serious gaps in provisions for those 
with special potential, and (b) a belief 
that any neglect of the talented repre- 
sents a loss in manpower and leader- 
ship which we cannot afford in these 
critical times. 

In recent years our schools have be- 
come increasingly sensitized to the 
crucial role they are expected to play 
in this stepped-up talent search. Hav- 
ing been made aware of the possible 
Lasith of our talent resources and of 
the vital need to seek out youngsters 
who possess outstanding and desirable 

abilities, schools throughout the nation 

are facing up to the challenge. Reports 
from schools indicate increasing atten- 
tion to and services for the talented. 
Supplementing these is the growing 
interest of many professional and com- 
munity groups as evidenced by their 
literature, research and special meet- 
ings in this area. Despite this swell, 
the task of designing curriculum to 
develop potential talent remains a diffi- 
cult one with a high priority. 
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tlow schools determine the kinds of 
talents that ought to be nurtured is 
most clearly reflected by the instru- 
inents and procedures they use in 
screening for exceptionally able stu- 
cents. Tests of general intelligence are 
still highly popular in gauging poten- 
tial. ‘his attraction to the high IQ 
was probably inspired by ‘lerman’s’ 
now-famous studies of some 1500 chil- 
cren with Stanford-Binet scores of 140 
and above. His researches shed light 
on the mental, physical and social at- 
tributes of these children as well < 
their outstanding achievement in 
adulthood.’ He indicated the high pre- 
cictive validity of the intelligence test 
in uncovering potential success in aca- 
Genetic 
Stanford, 


*Lewis M. Terman and_ others. 
Studies of Genius. Three Volumes. 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1925. 

*Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden. 
I'he Gifted Child Grows Up. Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Vol. ITV. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. 448 p. 

A. eid Passow is assistant professor of 

education and is research associate, Hor- 

ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. Abraham 

Tannenbaum is research assistant, Hor- 

ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 

berimentation. 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Designing a curriculum to develop talent is a continuous challenge. 


demic endeavors. Since our schools 
had traditionally committed their aims 
mainly toward development of aca- 
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demic abilities and interests, their 
search for talent in terms of high IQ 
could indeed be expected. 








Broadened Conception of Talent 

But in the thirty years since ‘Terman 
initiated his studies, we have been 
broadening our conception of school 
curriculum to include other than in- 
tellectual learnings. At the same time 
there have been intensive studies of 
intelligence tests to re-assess the kinds 
of mental abilities they do reveal. 
Some research suggests, for example, 
that present tests do not measure the 
nonverbal potential of children of 
lower socioeconomic levels. 

Paralleling an expanding view of the 
curriculum, there has developed a 
more complex characterization of tal- 
ent in educational theory and practice. 
Witty summarized such an approach 
when he advised that we “broaden our 
definition of gifted and consider any 
child gifted whose performance, in any 
potentially valuable line of human 
ability, is consistently remarkable.” 
He would include in his definition not 
only individuals of high intellectual 
ability but also those who exhibit any 
number of socially useful abilities 
which may not necessarily be associ- 
ated with high IQ. ‘This more inclusive 
definition is seen in some of the cur- 
rent programs involving identification 
and development of talented youth. 
Havighurst in the Community Youth 
Development Program, for example, 
screened for children with special abil- 
ities and talents of social value, in- 
cluding: 

1. High intelligence 

2. ‘Talent in creative fields, such as 
art, music, and writing 

* Miriam C. Pritchard, “Total School Planning 


for the Gifted Child,” Exceptional Children, 
18:109, January 1952. 
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3. Special abilities in a variety of 
socially useful areas, such as mechan- 
ics, science, dramatics, athletics, hu- 
man relations, social organization 

4. Creative talent, or the ability to 
make new and novel solutions to prob- 
lems.* 

Bringing more and more talents into 
the classroom for proper recognition 
and nurture raises many problems and 
issues for curriculum planners. ‘The 
task is further complicated by the ab- 
sence, as yet, of an accepted compre- 
hensive theory of the nature of talent. 
We still need a well-developed frame- 
work to guide experimentation and 
program development efforts. Some 
schools, in earnest attempts to meet 
their responsibilities, have begun to 
modify programs and produce materi- 
als without any clear notions of what 
they are planning for; others have be- 
gun by refining identification instru- 
ments and procedures. Long recog- 
nized is the practical value of apply- 
ing good screening methods early in 
the child’s education so that teachers 
have ample opportunity to guide the 
youngster wisely. However, schools still 
must come to grips with some funda- 
mental problems regarding the discov- 
ery of talents if effective educational 
programs are to be developed. Even 
though a particular faculty feels it can- 
not provide conclusive answers to these 
questions, unless they are given ade- 
quate consideration in planning, real 
progress seems unlikely. 


What Is Talent? 
The first basic question is: What is 
the nature of talent? What are the 
“Robert J. Havighurst and others. * Com- 


munity Youth Development Program. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. p. 2. 
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biological, cultural and psychological 
factors contributing to superior attain- 
ment? Despite voluminous literature, 
we are provided relatively little insight 
into what we are dealing with when 
we attempt to provide for “the tal- 
ented.” 

Frequently school planning begins 
with a decision " Lo» more attention 
to the “gifted” “talented” and it 
then proceeds oe ‘a criteria for the 
selection of students to be included in 

particular program. Screening pro- 
cedures often take on exaggerated im- 
portance as they are allowed to master 
the idea, rather than vice versa. ‘To the 
testing instruments goes the function 
of determining which talents are 
worthy of being revealed and devel- 
oped. The assumption is made that by 
meeting certain criteria on tests or 
other devices, a student reveals talent. 
Such criteria are usually descriptive 
rather than explanatory—they provide 
bases for selecting students but do not 
begin to explain the nature of these 
talents or how they can best be nur- 
tured. While these procedures have 
undoubtedly altered the learning ex- 
periences of some youngsters, they con- 
tribute little to deepen our understand- 
ings of the underlying components of 
aptitude and fulfillment. We know 
little, for example, about where or how 
these talents originate; whether we are 
dealing with one or a cluster of factors; 
what relationships exist among specific 
or general potentials; or how we can 
be sure that promise will be channeled 
toward fulfillment. 

For every leader in almost any area 
of human endeavor, there are untold 
numbers who, at some point in their 
development, have demonstrated simi- 
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lar potential in existing screening pro- 
cedures but whose attainment is com- 
paratively negligible. Only half of those 
capable of acquiring a college degree 
enter college; about two-fifths of those 
who start do not graduate; and for 
every high school student who eventu- 
ally earns a doctoral degree there are 
twenty-five others, just as able, who do 
not.’ While finances account for some 
of these losses, we know there are 
other important reasons. Research like 
that of Ausubel® seems to unearth at 
least one clue in relating the motiva- 
tion of personal recognition and pres- 
tige to achievement. Work sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil on various socio-cultural, personal 
and situational determinants of aca- 
demic and social achievement may 
shed additional light on why young- 
sters who show promise in schools do 
or do not achieve later. 


What Talents Do We Need? 


Another fundamental question is: 
what kinds of talent are needed in our 
era for advancing our culture and civili- 
zation? If we look beyond the school 
world boundaries into the vast mosaic 
of superior human abilities and note 
how strongly each contributes to prog- 
ress, we can begin to see our talent 
needs in their deepest, most significant 
context. Society in each age contin- 
ually modifies its demands for skilled 
leadership and, as ‘Terman pointed out, 

“will decide, by the rewards it gives or 
withholds, what talents will come to 


* National Manpower Council, Science, 
117:617-622, June 5, 1953. 

*David P. Ausubel. Prestige Motivation of 
Gifted Children. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 112 p. (Unpub- 


lished Doctoral Dissertation.) 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Scciety in each age continually modifies its demands for skilled leadership. 


flower.”” Highest rewards have not necessarily gone to those who satisfy 

"Lewis M. Terman, “The Discovery and En 
couragement of Exceptional Talent,” The Ameri- 
can Psychologist, 9:227, June 1954. these rewards very often go to persons 


society's profoundest needs, however; 
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who fill immediate ephemeral wants. 

‘The literature today sounds its most 
sonorous plea for scientific talent and 
urges schools to give greatest attention 
to recruiting and training future scien- 
tists. When we consider the vital part 
science plays in the protection and ad- 
vancement of our way of life, there is 
logic behind this plea. Yet this cur- 
rent emphasis can overwhelm and dis- 
tort our perspective in selecting the 
areas of learning in which talents de- 
serve more careful development. In his 
analysis of our manpower needs, deKie- 
wiet observed that the “greatest skills 
we need are not in science or engineer- 
ing, but in human relations.”* ‘hose 
who would have us believe that schools 

can best cure humanity’s ills by fur- 
nishing us with more and better scien- 
tists cannot blot out the equal impor- 
tance of other talents for which the cry 
is presently not so great. We cannot 
decide what our talent needs are solely 
on the basis of the loudest shouts in 
the literature nor can we neglect in 
our considerations the needs of the 
child and his ability to attain self- 
fulfillment. 

Closely related to our talent needs 
is the question: how can the social 
attributes vital to potential leaders be 
identified and developed? At best, our 
popular mental tests, for example, tell 
us something about the child’s capacity 
to learn—but nothing about whether 
he will use his abilities to benefit hu- 
manity or to confound it. We need to 
understand more about ways of guid- 
ing learning into socially positive chan- 
nels. 

The school then has the job of bring- 


*Comelis W. deKiewiet, “Education for 
Survival,” Scientific Monthly 76:61, February 
1953 
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ing into focus and perspective the 
talent needs of our generation and of 
judging the extent to which it can re- 
late its objectives to their discovery and 
development. Many difficult value 
judgments will have to be made as we 
examine the needs and potentials of 
our youth and the needs and wants of 
society in terms of the goals and re- 
sources of our schools. In which of 
sevcral possible directions should we 

guide youngsters who indicate excep- 
tional abilities in a number of areas? 
On what basis should we make a deci- 
sion? Some educators cling to the 
notion that only training in verbal 
skills is important enough for schools 
to consider. Others go to the opposite 
extreme and take a view that the 
school can and should nurture an end- 
less variety of human skills. Neither of 
these two positions suggests a clear 
demarcation of the school’s function 
in society. 

As the school’s role is better defined, 
each of various social institutions will 
find its areas of responsibility for filling 
our talent needs. Obviously the home, 
community and church influence 
talent—but how much or how? We 
do not yet know. 


Planning for the Talented 


Although these basic questions— 
what is talent? what talents do we 
need?—have been raised for the past 
two or three decades, there are signifi- 
cant differences in our approach today 
which are promising and which may 
provide us with better insights for edu- 
cating our talented youth. First, our 
secondary schools are recognizing the 
need for making special provisions for 
talented youth and are not willing to 
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leave these either to chance or to the 
ingenuity of the youngsters. “Don’t 
worry about the talented, they'll take 
care of themselves,” is an approach 
which is neither acceptable nor ac- 
cepted. Secondly, while many psy- 
chological and social blocks still exist, 
the search for the talented is no longer 
viewed as looking for the “queer” or 
the “odd.” Although talented young- 
sters are exceptional in terms of po- 
tential, we know they can and do make 
normal personal and social adjust- 
inents. Lack of opportunity to develop 
potential abilities may cause these 
youth to escape either into mediocrity 
or unusual behavior. As we look at 
what is happening in our schools, these 
approaches seem promising: 

* Faculties should begin to probe 
more deeply into the nature of talent. 
Instead of beginning with a superficial 
tinkering with practices, some groups 
have begun asking such questions as: 
What do we know about the talented? 
What do we need to know if we are 
to build an effective program in our 
own situation? Rather than engage 
in endless debate and argument about 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
segregation, acceleration or enrich- 
ment, school groups should examine 
alternative possibilities in terms of the 
goals they want to achieve. When they 
make changes, these should be made 
as hypotheses to be tested to attain 
particular objectives in a specific situa- 
tion. 

* Faculties should try to understand 
what the general objectives of their 
schools mean when tailored to fit chil- 
dren with special abilities and poten- 
tials. The objectives in educating the 
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talented are essentially the same as 
those for all youth—maximum develop- 
ment of the individual in society. 
What is there that is different about 
these goals when applied to the tal- 
ented? Groups must begin to examine 
existing programs to see possible ad- 
justments which may help attain these 
newly interpreted goals. Instead of 
adding a specific course or altering ex- 
isting requirements of another, facul- 
ties are experimenting with changes 
which fit into a more comprehensive 
school philosophy. 

* Faculties should analyze existing 
traditions and administrative proce- 
dures to test their validity in practice. 
Must a child take a year of algebra 
if he can meet present requirements in 
far less time? If not—what kinds of 
provisions need to be made which will 
make optimum use of this time in 
terms of our goals for these youth? 

° Faculties should attempt total 
school planning for talented youth 
rather than indulge in isolated efforts. 
In considering special provisions, the 
resources of the entire school should 
be examined and analyzed for possible 
contribution to educating these young- 
sters. ‘hose responsible for extra-class 
activities, special services, administra- 
tion and supervision must all be in- 
volved with classroom teachers in 
studying existing programs and avail- 
able resources. 

* Faculties should try to increase 
their sensitivity to the impact of peers, 
parents, teachers and community on 
talented youth and vice versa. For ex- 
ample, we recognize that there are 
teachers who feel insecure and inade- 
quate in working with talented youth 
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who should be provided with the in- 
service and _ supervisory assistance 
needed to meet the challenge of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
these youngsters. If understanding of 
the talent is to be increased and all 
available resources made available, 
there will have to be continuous co- 
operation and coordination among 
teachers, parents and community. 

¢ Faculties should recognize the 
enormity of planning for every con- 
ceivable talent. Before determining 
screening procedures, for example, they 
must define which areas they wish to 
give attention and what it is they want 
to achieve. Staffs which have begun 
with objectives and aims and then 
utilized or developed identification in- 
struments, have shown evidence of 
more creative approaches to providing 
for the talented. The possibility that 
there are many kinds of talents which 
may be identified and developed in dif- 
ferent ways at various age and develop- 
mental levels suggests that faculties 


should explore continuous identifica- 
tion procedures. 

These are some guides in the work 
of providing better educational oppor- 
tunities for talented youth, some of 
which have been considered and im- 
plemented by individual schools. ‘There 
is no need to urge school groups to 
give attention to making special provi- 
sions for the talented. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a real need to urge faculties to 
use a sound approach as they meet this 
challenge. No shortage exists in “testi- 
monials” about programs and practices 
but there is a real dearth of experi- 
mental evidence of the effectiveness of 
these programs. As schools begin to 
provide such data which emerge from 
research in local situations and these 
are coupled with researches from other 
disciplines, we will begin to gain a 
deeper understanding about the nature 
of talent which will enable us to do 
an even better job in meeting the needs 
of these youngsters and our democratic 
society. 
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MAX BERGER 


An Experiment with Core 
for Puerto Rican Students 


Special core classes in a vocational high school create a setting 
in which Spanish-speaking boys can learn a new language and 
can relate themselves confidently to a new culture. 


oo 1s AN all-boys general vocational 
high school offering instruction in 
a number of different trade areas. Our 
students come from poor socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds. On the whole 
they are what are characterized as slow 
learners. We are not a neighborhood 
school, but draw our students from 
many parts of the city. 

Three years ago we did not have even 
one Puerto Rican student. Today, 35 
percent of the student body is Puerto 
Rican. This influx created a host of 
new problems. 

Most of our Puerto Rican students 
were new arrivals. ‘Their knowledge of 
English was either nonexistent or else 
rudimentary. Our most pressing prob- 
lem with these students was one of 
language. Unless they could surmount 
this obstacle, they could not hope to 
succeed in their classes or adjust to the 
American scene. 

When Puerto Rican students first 
began entering the school we tried to 





Max Berger is principal of the Tottenville 
High School, Staten Island, New York. 
Dr. Berger was formerly chairman, Aca- 
demic Department, Murray Hill Voca- 
tional High School, New York, N.Y. This 
article concerns the practices in his former 
school, the Murray Hill Vocational High 


School. 
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cope with the problem by instituting 
special remedial reading programs, 
special speech classes, and additional 
foreign accent speech clinics. In some 
cases these special classes were in lieu 
of regular English and Speech; more 
often | they were assigned 1 in addition to 
the regular work in English. 

The above program worked reason- 
ably well as long as there were com- 
paratively few such students in the 
school. But as the influx continued, 
we found it inadequate. Nor did it 
meet the needs of the growing number 
of boys whose knowledge of English 
was so slight as to prevent their under- 
standing what was transpiring in class. 
Truancy began to rise; cutting in- 
creased; teachers complained of boys 
chattering in Spanish, and of boys 
who could not understand the simplest 
directions. In some shops, teachers 
used student interpreters. Everywhere 
there was talk of the Puerto Rican 
boys forming unwholesome cliques. 

When we were notified in the spring 
of 1952 that we were scheduled to 
receive a new group of 250 Puerto 
Ricans in the incoming September 
class, we decided that this inundation 
would swamp us if we continued to 
follow the traditional approach. We, 
therefore, decided to try a new tech- 
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nique, strictly on an experimental basis. 
This new experiment consisted in the 
launching of a language-centered Core 
Program for Puerto Ricans. 

Inasmuch as these students were un- 
able to hold their own in the regular 
school program when grouped heter- 
ogeneously with English-speaking stu- 
dents, we felt that the only alternative 
was segregated classes. Moreover, it 
was hoped that the longer time blocks, 
the life adjustment approach, the 
closer teacher-student relationship and 
the improved guidance possibilities in 
herent in the core program would pro 
vide more suitable and more flexible 
media for accomplishing the desired 
goals than did the traditional curric- 
ulum (with which these students could 
not cope). The aims of the core pro- 
gram were threefold: to improve lan- 
guage ability, to help the student ad- 
just to the American scene and to 
prepare him for entry into the regular 
school program at the end of the transi- 
tion period. 


Teachers for a New Program 


Despite our desire to accommodate 
our entire Puerto Rican population in 
such core classes, we were unable to do 
so because of lack of teacher personnel. 
Only three teachers could be spared 
for this program, two at the main 
building and one at the annex. We 
had decided to restrict each core class 
to 25 students. ‘This meant that only 
75 of the incoming 250 could be ac- 
commodated in the core classes. ‘Vhe 
remainder would have to be satisfied 
with language assistance in remedial 
reading classes and/or speech clinics. 

It was agreed that the group with 
poorest language ability should go into 
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the core classes, the next poorest group 
to remedial reading and/or speech 
clinics, and the remainder should fol- 
low the regular schedule of the school. 
An interview committee, consisting of 
our speech and remedial reading teach- 
ers, screened all incoming students on 
the day they reported for registration. 
Where the boy failed to report, a ten- 
tative decision was made on the basis 
of his lower school records, a decision 
checked on the first day of the boy’s 
appearance in person. At the main 
building, where two core classes were 
scheduled, the very poorest language 
group went to Core I, and the next 
poorest to Core II. Homogeneous 
grouping on the basis of language 
ability was thereby attained. 

Teachers for the new program were 
selected on the basis of teaching ability 
and of a sympathetic approach to 
youngsters. It was also felt that since 
improvement in language was the pri- 
mary goal of the program, speech 
teachers were the logical ones to 
handle the assignment. In view of the 
fact that the new program was entirely 
experimental, without fixed syllabi or 
texts, and particularly in view of the 
difficult nature of the student per- 
sonnel and the difficulties inherent in 
a teacher’s remaining with the same 
group for extended time blocks, the 
proper selection of teacher personnel 
was of crucial importance. 

When our Puerto Rican core pro 
gram opened in September 1952, the 
class remained with its teacher for the 
entire morning (four teaching periods 
plus the homeroom period). For a high 
school, this was indeed a drastic inno- 
vation, an innovation which the core 
teachers regarded with some dread. 
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The program described in this article 
took place in Murray Hill Vocational 
High School. It was designated by New 
York City’s Superintendent of Schools 
William Jansen as “one of the best pro- 
grams in the city for education of Puerto 
Ricans of high school age.” The program 
also was awarded the B'nai Brith award 
in human relations (June 1954). 





In the afternoon, the class split up 
into various shops where they mingled 
with boys following the normal school 
program. In succeeding terms, curtail- 
ment of available teacher time necessi- 
tated reducing the four-period core to 
the more usual two-period program, 
with students following a non-core cur- 
riculum the rest of the day. This is our 
program today. 

None of our core teachers had ever 
taught core before. Indoctrination, 
training and planning were essential. 
This was accomplished through their 
visiting core and basic English classes 
in other schools, daily conferences with 
the chairman, investigation of relevant 
professional literature, joint planning 
and periodic evaluations of the pro- 
gram. Time for these activities was 
provided by reducing teaching assign- 
ments to 20 periods per week. 


An Experimental Approach 


The entire program was frankly ex- 
perimental. The core teachers them- 
selves were highly dubicus concerning 
either their ability to cope with these 
classes or the possibilities of success in 
the program. We were fearful that the 
segregated classes might create an ad- 
verse reaction among the students, 
parents and/or community. We lacked 
the type of building facilities and in- 
structional supplies normally associated 
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with core. ‘The language barrier posed 
still another problem superimposed 
upon the usual problems connected 
with instituting a core program in a 
traditional school. 

Typical of the units that were de- 
veloped as the result of teacher-student 
planning were: Life at Murray Hill, 
Getting To Know New York City, 
Getting Along With Others, Planning 
a Party, Getting and Keeping a Job, 
A Trip to Puerto Rico, Baseball. 

In class, the sole language used was 
English. Our teachers were convinced 
that this was the best method for 
teaching the language. Where stu- 
dents failed to understand even the 
simplest English, pantomime was used. 
The teacher of the poorest group knew 
Spanish, but utilized it only for com- 
parative purposes in the teaching of 
speech sounds. 

In order to improve parental-school 
relations, a special bilingual report 
card, developed along core lines, was 
instituted for these students. Bilingual 
cards and circulars were also drawn up 
for acquainting parents with Open 
School Week and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meetings. 

The experiment was originally sched- 
uled for one term, with the expectation 
that it would be extended to a year if 
it proved reasonably successful. Be- 
vond that we dared not even make pre- 
dictions. 

Today the program is completing its 
second year—and there is no thought 
of termination. Why? Because it has 
solved more problems than it has 
created. It has provided the one ap- 
proach we have found to be successful 
with our type of Puerto Rican student. 

Our fears of student-parent reaction 
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to segregation proved unfounded. At 
the very start we informed the student 
that the core program had been set 
up to help him. Because of this brief- 
ing and because the student felt he 
was really getting something out of the 
program, we have never had a com- 
plaint on the score of segregation. 

From the start, the most obvious 
benefits of the program were in the 
area of guidance. ‘l'ruancy, in the core 
classes, became practically unknown. 
Cutting never appeared. Attendance 
was excellent—far better than in the 
school as a whole. ‘The holding power 
of the core classes was far higher than 
that of the school as a whole. General 
Organization membership was _ very 
high. Few of these boys got into trou- 
ble with the dean—and this with boys 
who traditionally had constituted the 
most troublesome element in the 
school. A close teacher-student rela- 
tionship developed, so close in fact 
that both teacher and student preferred 
to remain together. 

The core teachers’ early skepticism 
concerning the value of the program 
evaporated as the weeks passed. ‘Their 
trepidation concerning core teaching 
techniques was replaced by confidence 
as they mastered these techniques. 

As_ regards language ability, core 
teachers were unanimous in stating 
that tremendous strides had been made 
both in oral and written work. More- 
over, the core boys had enjoyed 
richer curriculum than had students 
following the traditional program. 

All was not milk and honey, how- 
ever. ‘Teachers found, for example, 
that the language handicap made li- 
brary research on special reports diffi- 
cult. When working in committees, 
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there was a tendency to lapse back 
into Spanish. Suitable reading ma- 
terials were practically nonexistent. 
‘Teaching these classes proved taxing, 

and called for more ingenuity than the 
traditional approach. Yet at the end of 
the year, the core teachers agreed that 
the experiment should be continued. 

‘To assure a smooth transition from 
the core grouping into the regular 
school stream, a special one-term core 
‘Transition Class was created. Students 
entered this class at the end of a year 
in core. ‘This class was scheduled in 
addition to the regular English course 
for the grade. The ‘Transition Class 
was designed to provide a rapid over- 
view of the literary content of the 
English courses the boys in the core 
classes had missed, and to provide addi- 
tional drill on items in technical Eng- 
lish which had not been covered in 
core units. Interestingly enough a 
number of former core students Te- 
quested that a special foreign accent 
speech clinic be established to help 
them improve their speech. ‘This was 
arranged with alacrity. 

Last year’s core class members are 
now a regular part of the school pop- 
ulation, following the same curriculum 
as their non-core, English-speaking 
schoolmates. ‘The absorption has been 
successful. If they are distinct in any 
respect, the distinction is on the posi- 
tive side since they are unusually well- 
behaved, diligent and successful. 

Our core experiment for Puerto 
Ricans is continuing. New materials, 
new units, new techniques are being 
tried out and/or developed. We feel 
we have made an important step for- 
ward in coping with our Puerto Rican 
problem. 








WILLIAM L. MILLER 
and FRANKLIN C. VAUGHN 


A General High School Organizes 
To Meet Career Needs of Youth 


Through intelligent planning a 


“Career Program” that gives all 
§ § 


portunities 


N PRESENTING a Curricular experiment 
in a general or traditional high school 
in Denver, a brief description of the 
nature of the community and patrons 
is necessary. This district is one of five 
high school districts in Denver, Colo- 
rado. It includes most of the lowest 
socioeconomic area in the city. The 
high school population is composed of 
approximately 32 percent white or 
‘Anglo,” 35 percent Negro, 25 percent 
Spanish- American, and § percent Ori- 
ental. ‘he minority problem creates a 


special need in this community for 
preparation to enhance educational 
and vocational opportunities. 

More than half of the pupils enter- 
ing Manual High in the tenth grade do 


not remain to graduate. ‘Though the 
reason for drop-out often given is that 
the pupil is leaving school to take a 
job, the fact is that most pupils drop 
out because of a lack of interest and 
are then forced to go to work. 

There is a general academic and in- 
tellectual retardation among Manual 
High students due to a variety of cul- 
tural, hereditary and environmental 
factors. Attitudes of pupils are charac- 
William L. Miller is principal and Frank- 
lin C. Vaughn is vocational counselor, 
Manual High School, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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general high school builds a 
of its young people better op- 


for a fair chance in life. 


terized by vague life goals. Interest in 
vocations is frequently limited to im- 
mediate job placement, with no regard 
to future advancement. ‘There is an 
urgency to get jobs early with little or 
no planning or preparation. 

Parents and teachers recognize that 
the need for concern about getting a 
job and earning a living is reinforced 
by the economic pressures common to 
many of them. ‘These pupils find a few 
part-time jobs; some are employ ed in 
seasonal work but tend to drift in and 
out of the school placement office re- 
peatedly because they have as yet no 
real salable skills and have failed to 
develop attitudes and habits to im- 
prove their employability—self control, 
courtesy, honesty and dependability. 
The planning of a 3 year high school 
sequence of courses ane iteg for stu- 
dents remote goals often beyond their 
range of thinking. With some, their 
periods of school enrollment are as 
irregular as their job tenure. 


Needs of Manual High Pupils 


In 1949 a new high school building 
was planned to replace an obsolete and 
antiquated building. A decision was 
reached to make the planning of the 
new building a product of the com- 
bined thinking of the pupils, the com- 
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munity, and the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff of the school. The plan- 
ning group early came to the conclu- 
sion that the “New Manual” should be 
planned in terms of the needs of its 
pupils. Because of this criterion an in- 
tensive study was made of these needs. 

A report was drawn up based on a 
study of the school and of the com- 
munity. ‘This report included findings 
on the vocational and educational 
needs of pupils as shown by analyses 
of the Kuder Vocational Preference 
Profiles, the range and distribution of 
academic aptitudes, and the extent to 
which pupils were enrolled in college 
preparatory classes. Information as to 
the length of time pupils stayed in 
school and why they left was compiled. 
Vocational experiences of former Man- 
ual pupils were investigated and the 
work status of the pupils in school at 
that time was determined. ‘To this 
wealth of information was added that 
gained from a questionnaire survey of 
community opinion in respect to the 
opportunities Manual should provide. 

All this study and_ investigation 
served to reinforce and confirm the be- 
lief that the needs of Manual youth are 
different from those of youth in other 
sections of Denver in that: 

1. Fewer pupils go to college 

2. Fewer take college preparatory 
classes 
More go to work immediately 
upon being graduated or leave 
school before graduation to take 
jobs 

4. More go into unskilled and semi- 

skilled labor. 

Examination of more recent data 
indicates that these differences: still 
exist today, possibly to a greater degree 
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Plistpareiile used with this article are by 
Paul A. Wilkinson, teacher in Manual 
High School, Denver Public Schools, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 





than was pointed out by the original 
report. 

In the planning, the needs of all 
youth were considered as well. ‘The 
‘Ten Imperative Needs of Youth,” as 
delineated by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA had been 
adopted by the Denver Public Schools 
as intrinsic in its curricular objectives. 
One need (the first) stood out as par- 
ticularly pertinent in the Manual Dis- 
trict: “All youth need to develop sal- 
able skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an 
intelligent and productive participant 
in economic life. ‘To this end youth 
need supervised work experience as well 
as education in the skills and knowl- 
edge of their occupation.””* 

If the new building was to be func- 
tional in meeting these needs, the cur- 
riculum, too, must be carefully exam- 
ined so that the physical plant of the 
new building could reflect a realistic 
curriculum which would meet the 
needs of the pupils as determined by 
the staff, the pupils, and the commu- 
nity. 


Adjusting the Curriculum 
To Meet the Needs 


The Manual faculty had for several 
years been revising the content of 
course offerings to provide learnings 
that would be realistic in meeting the 
needs of Manual pupils. In the regular 

‘Planning for American Youth. Washington, 


D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1944. p. 10. 














program of courses it has always been 
possible for a student to follow a se- 
quence which would provide a good 
background for future employment. 
However, too many pupils failed to 
find in the general program the im- 
mediate answers they sought, and drop- 
outs continued to be high. For the 
potential drop-out a special program 
seemed advisable. 

This program was named the “Ca- 
reer Program” in deference to the 
heavy vocational implications of the 
needs of Manual youth. The keynote 
of the new curriculum seemed to be 
that if pupils whose interests and abil- 
ities lie, not in academic fields, but in 
immediately-practical pre-employment 
activities could be kept in school long- 
er through such a program as the one 
presented here, youth and community 
would both be served better. They 
might often stay until graduation. ‘The 
youth would be provided a better gen- 
eral education. ‘They would have more 
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Manual High students 
study foods. 


PAUL A WILKINSON 


time to develop good behavior pat- 
terns through experience in wholesome 
social situations. ‘They could be helped 
in job placement and in adjustment as 
citizens and workers. 

The Career Program keeps open two 
possible goals, graduation or earlier 
terminal education, both providing 
better chances for employment. 

The traditional high school courses 
leading to graduation are highly es- 
teemed in the Manual community. 
The Career Program, as planned, will 
be flexible enough not only to allow, 
but to encourage, its members to grad- 
uate. Movement into or out of the 
program, under guidance, would be en- 
couraged whenever individual needs 
could be served best. Elective phases 
of the program would place the Career 
Program pupil in many of the same 
classes with pupils following the tradi- 
tional high school pattern. ‘Throughout 
the Career Program any limitations 
of opportunity for educational experi- 
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Sewing is part of the 
homemaking course. 


PAUL A. WILKINSON a 


ences offered in the regular program 
of the school would be only those set 
by the pupil’s own interest and ability. 
Initially, it is structured as follows: 


10th Grade 


Pre-employment Activities 2 periods 
Combined English- 
Social Science-Guidance 2. periods 


Physical Education— 
Health or ROTC 
Elective 


1 period 
1 period 


llth Grade 


Pre-employment Activities 2 periods 
Combined English- 

Social Science-Guidance 2 periods 
Physical Education— 

Health or ROTC 1 period 
Elective 1 period 


12th Grade 

Pre-employment Activities 

General Academic- 
Guidance 

Electives 


2 periods 


1 period 
3 periods 
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It should be noted here that the 


“Career Program” runs concurrently 
with the traditional high school cur- 
riculum and also the “college track” 
course in the school. The needs of 
some boys and girls are still met more 
satisfactorily by these courses of study. 
The number of pupils who drop out of 
school between the completion of 9th 
grade and graduation from high school 
because of lack of interest indicates 
that approximately one-half of the pu- 
pils who enter high school should be 
screened as possible candidates for the 
Career Program. Movement into and 
out of the program under guidance 
would be possible at any advisable time 
during the high school years. Maxi- 
mum development of the program 
might well include 40 percent to 50 
percent of Manual pupils. Such a num- 
ber is too large, however, for initial 
experiments. From among_ possible 
candidates initial experiments involve 
fifty 10th grade and fifty 11th grade 
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PAUL A. WILKINSON 


A Manual High student learns welding. 


pupils. Their interests and abilities are 
in the areas of industrial arts and 
homemaking skills. Projected areas for 
pre - employment activities (to be 


called ‘career laboratories”) include 
business, art, music and distributive 
education. 


At the twelfth grade level possibili- 
ties will be provided students for part- 
time supervised work experience, or for 
vocational training for half a day at 
Denver’s Emily Gnfhth Opportunity 
School. Manual High has already been 
experimenting in these experiences and 
has a Cooperative Sales class in which 
pupils learn principles of salesmanship 
and distributive occupations, concur- 
rently with part- time superv ised work 
experience in this area. Some senior 
pupils are learning trades, side-by-side 
with post-graduates and adults, in the 
‘Opportunity School courses. ‘They 
spend half a day in these classes, earn- 
ing credit for graduation, and the other 
half day at Manual in regular classes. 
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This has proved very satisfactory for 
a few students on an experimental ba- 
sis. It is hoped that the Career Program 
will eventually guide many students 
into these same classes upon gradua- 
tion from Manual. Many could pro- 
ceed from pre-vocational to vocational 
training, then to job placement. 

In selecting pupils for inclusion in 
the Career Program, the following cri- 
teria are used: 

The applicants must be screened 
by interview and evaluation of test re- 
sults and records by a qualified voca- 
tional counselor. 

Academic aptitude should be in 
the range of the upper three quartiles 
of the school. 

Expressed interest should be in 
areas of industrial arts, home econom- 
ics or other areas of the curriculum to 
be made available as activity centers 
for the career program. 

4. There should be some evidence 
of aptitude in the area of interest either 
from class experience, work experience, 
or test data. 

A limited interest in academic 
class work is expressed or evident. 

6. Factors in family, social, econom- 
ic or health areas make high school 
graduation doubtful. 

The double period of pre-employ- 
ment activity, as shown, occupies one- 
third of the pupil’s time. Learning- 
units include a variety of processes. 

In the boys’ shop program special 
teachers are brought in to provide units 


in such areas as welding, sheetmetal 
work, electric motors, auto repairs, 


body and fender work, among others. 


These special instructors are secured 


through the Emily Griffith Opportu- 
nity SAtewal, The purpose of these units 
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is to provide the boy with experience 
in a variety of fields among which it is 
hoped he will find one which he will 
wish to pursue in a definite vocational 
training course, either before or after 
graduation at Opportunity School, or 
in actual on-the-job training. 

In a similar way the girls’ program 
in addition to homemaking training 
would make use of special instructors 
in such areas as cosmetology, millinery, 
power sewing machine operation, and 
commercial food preparation. 

Similar training in the areas of dis- 
tributive education, art, music and 
business education, are being consid- 
ered for possible extension of the 
career program. 

No attempt is being made to train 
completely for a job or vocation, but 
rather to prepare better for the entry 
level and to provide practical occupa- 
tional information. Field trips and ex- 
cursions to many industrial enterprises 
hiring a variety of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers are being undertaken. 

In the double “academic” period, 
the English, Social Science, and Guid- 
ance graduation requirements are met. 
The subject matter differs from the tra- 
ditional only in emphasis, materials 
and in the motivation of the pupils. 
The academic teachers are weaving 
their materials of instruction intimate- 
ly with the various units being studied 
in the Career Laboratories. Pupils read 
trade journals, stories of work and in- 
dustry. The basic skills of English and 
the concepts of history are still taught, 
but a vocational flavor and emphasis 
have been added. A unit of work in the 
laboratory often encourages the pupil 
to learn more about a particular job 
area by reading books and pamphlets 
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provided in the academic class. ‘The 
task of relating the academic curricu- 
lum to the laboratory curriculum pro- 
vides a continuous challenge to teach- 
ers to make the work vital and mean- 
ingful in terms of well-perceived job 
goals. 


Concomitants and Resources 


Specially trained and oriented teach- 
ers have been selected for the Career 
Laboratory work. ‘They possess a rare 
combination of job knowledge, ability 
to teach practical skills and to inspire 
boys and girls to prepare for a life 
work. Academic teachers must have 
vision, imagination and motivating skill 
to continuously relate their fields to the 
world of work. . 

The Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School, with its many years of experi- 
ence in the field of vocational and pre- 
vocational training, is of immeasurable 
value in the planning and executing of 
the program. ‘The use of equipment 
and staff from the Opportunity School 
is liberal and valuable. 

A full-time, qualified, vocational 
counselor has been assigned to Manual. 
He provides accurate occupational in- 
formation for the Career Program as 
well as for the counseling program of 
the entire school. A general program 
of creating vocational awareness in 
Manual pupils has been inaugurated. 
This has been accomplished by a “Ca- 
reer ’’ newsheet, classroom charts, oc- 
cupational talks and movies. All pupils 
complete “My Plan,” a series of fill-in 
sheets, that cause the pupil to analyze 
himself and a vocational choice care- 
fully. ‘he vocational counselor super- 
vises aptitude testing for the selection 
of Career pupils, interviews them in 
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screening, and provides individual vo- 
cational counseling on call. He is also 
assisting in coordinating the program 
and is working constantly with the 
Career teachers in curriculum plan- 
ning, in enrichment of the program, 
and in being a resource person for the 
program. 

Manual also possesses a job place- 
ment office called the Occupational 
Adjustment Service. A teacher spends 
half-time in this office locating part- 
time and full-time jobs, placing both 
graduates and pupils in school in jobs 


for which they are qualified, and work- 
ing closely with the vocational counsel- 
or and the teachers in the Career Pro- 
gram to relate school and work. 

It must be realized the Career Pro- 
gram is in its infancy, is experimental 
at present, and will be expanding and 
improving. Devices for evaluating the 
program are being included in it. Many 
of the outcomes and values may not 
be known for years, but the Manual 
staff and community feel the experi- 
ment will meet more realistically the 
needs of a selected portion of its pupils. 


SS 


FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 


GEORGE DEXTER 


in a Core Program 


Do pupils in a core program develop effective control of funda- 
mental skills? This author reports results of observation and 


study on this important question. 


pea THE PAST two years there has 
appeared upon the educational 
scene a rash of books and magazine 
articles generally condemning the qual- 
ity of public school programs. Because 
of the extremely wide circulation of 
these publications, their effect upon the 
public at large has become a matter of 
serious concern to all school people. 
From the start the “progressive” seg- 
ment of education has received the 
brunt of the attack. It is equally ap- 
parent that the newer curricular or- 
ganizations of our public schools, vari- 
ously called “core,” “general educa- 
tion,” “common learnings,” “unified 
studies,” and “life adjustment’ have 
also been focal points for this attack. 
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It is generally agreed that modern 
education must take a more positive 
step in “selling its wares” to the public. 
At all levels educators and sympathetic 
lay groups, therefore, need to discuss 
ways and means of allaying the fears 
and misconceptions that have been 
growing in the minds of the public re- 
garding their educational programs. 


Target of Criticism 


But school people need not have 
waited for these latest recriminations 
to take action in defense of their pro- 
grams. Nor is it necessary to take a 
look into the dim and dark past to see 
that all has not been “sweetness and 
light” in our school public relations. 
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The now famous Pasadena affair af- 
forded abundant evidence of this. Here 
the school curriculum, and especially 
the core program, were found to be 
vulnerable to any suspicious group. 
Even in systems where a core program 
has been operated successfully for a 
number of years, it still may not really 
have been accepted. In Denver, the 
school system, well known for its ex- 
cellence, slowly was forced to give 
ground to such an extent that now its 
core program cannot be considered to 
possess more than a vague semblance 
of its former effectiveness. After an 
auspicious start, which included much 
community participation, the Santa 
Barbara, California core program lost 
its vitality within four or five years. 
That the core program was being 
threatened was known to citizens in 
Minneapolis as early as 1949 and 1950. 
On March 14 of the latter year the 
Minneapolis Tribune printed the fol- 
lowing article, which was part of a cam- 
paign in that city against the so-called 
“common learnings” program. ‘This 
campaign ultimately brought about the 
complete collapse of the program. 


“But this idea of making education a 
sort of easy-to-take entertainment leaves 
the pupil with something less than habits 
of thought. In the very old-fashioned 
school I attended, we were forced to take 
two subjects every semester that you did 
not like and had little aptitude for. You 
had to learn the darned stuff. Sometimes 
you learned to appreciate it, even to like 
it enough to go on. You discovered that 
you could buckle down and learn—if you 
had to. 


“Learning to face life with some sort of 
easy-going courses may pass the school 
day entertainingly but what is learned? 
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George Dexter is core teacher and is co- 
ordinator of a core program in the Lan- 
sing, Michigan public schools. 

“Going light on the homework (we 
used to have about two hours a night for 
studying at home—or else!) may give the 
young people a marvelous week for look- 
ing at ‘T'V, listening to the radio, going 
out .. . but what is learned? Perhaps I’m 
talking an old-fashioned discipline that 
shouldn’t exist in these days of freedom 
and progress and leave-me-alone.” 

In 1951, from an organization which 
calls itself the “American Education 
Association” came this attack on the 
New York City public schools: 

“In the junior high schools the ‘free- 
dom of expression’ theory with its result- 
ant ignorance, lack of discipline and ir- 
reverence has been running in high gear. 

. Too many of the children who come, 
as graduates of these schools, into the 
senior high schools have had poor scholar- 
ship records and are confirmed truants. 
Far too many of those boys and girls are 
not disciplined to study, w ill not put forth 
any effort to master a problem that re- 
quires effort. ‘They will interest themselves 
in nothing that does not entertain them. 
‘They recognize no rules except those that 
they themselves make.” ? 

I shall not elaborate upon all the rea- 
sons for criticism of our educational 
programs or of the core curriculum in 
particular. However, most critics and 
parents alike see in the core program a 
distinct break between the educational 
methods by which they were taught 
and the methods utilized today in the 
core. When it is observed that the stu- 
dents move about freely in the class- 
room, often conversing with one an- 

*Milo F. McDonald, “Progressive” Poison in 


Public Education. New York: The American 
Education Association, 1951, p. 13-14. 
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other; when students bring home very 
little assigned homework; and when 
they hear that the students have a voice 
in the decisions of what and how work 
will be carried on by the class; and this 
together with little or no emphasis 
upon repetition and drill and frequent 
examinations; then it is likely they will 
question very seriously the effectiveness 
of these methods. 


Parents’ Natural Concern 


Parents and critics alike have been 
very much concerned with the struc- 
ture and methodology of the core pro- 
gram because it has seemed to indicate 
a serious lack of regard for fundamental 
skills. Some modern educators seem 
also to have forgotten about parents’ 
deep concern in this matter. They are 
rather surprised to learn that in spite of 
their attempts to stress other worthy 
functions of the educative process par- 
ents still value above all else the teach. 
ing of so-called “fundamental skills.” 

A state-wide opinion survey, typical 
of the attitude of the country as a 
whole, concerning the importance of 
fundamental skills was conducted in 
1946 by the Florida Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Education.? Of six thousand 
usable replies to the question, “What 
things are very important for the 
schools to do?” the first on the list of 
five was the teaching of fundamental 
or basic skills. It is also of interest to 
note that in Peoria, Illinois,* when 
parents were asked the importance of 
teaching the fundamental skills of read- 

* Bess Goodykoontz, “Parents Know What 
They Want for Their Children,” Educational 
Leadership, VII, February 1950. 

*“What the Parents of Peoria Think About 


the Public Schools,” Champaign, Illinois: Col- 
lege of Education, University of Illinois. 
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ing and writing, the vast majority, 
eighty percent, said these are “very im- 
portant.” Yet, in answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the schools were doing 
a good, mediocre or poor job in this 
respect, forty-seven percent gave a neg- 
ative answer, while forty-three percent 
answered positively. 


Teaching Skills Effectively 


Almost all groups criticizing the core 
program contend that such a curricular 
pattern does not lend itself to the 
teaching of fundamental skills. How- 
ever, a consensus of the numerous stud- 
ies on the problem of fundamental 
skills in an enriched program, of which 
the core curriculum is a recent develop- 
ment, indicates very strongly that such 
programs are equal or superior to tra- 
ditional programs. Beatley,* as early as 
1932 discovered that there was no de- 
crease in reading growth when students 
made a transition into an enriched pro- 
gram, though less time was devoted to 
skill development than previously. ‘The 
Pistor and Wrightstone studies _re- 
vealed superior achievement on the 
New Stanford test by students in an 
enriched curriculum as compared with 
students in a conventional program. 

Recently the writer compared two 
hundred junior high school students in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland 
who were enrolled in core classes with 
a like number of students from the 
same schools who were more tradi- 
tionally taught. In all cases the core 
group equaled or surpassed the achieve- 
ment of the traditionally taught group 
in the following skill areas: 

* Bancroft Beatley, Achievement in the Junior 


High School. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1932. 
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1. Reading — reading 

sion, vocabulary; 

2. Work-Study Skills—map reading, 

use of references, index, diction- 
ary, graphic materials; 

3. Language Skills — punctuation, 

capitalization, usage, spelling. 

By testing at the beginning of the 
school year and again near the end with 
the Iowa test it was also found that the 
students near the bottom and the top 
of the achievement scale showed great- 
er growth in the above mentioned skill 
areas in the core group than in the tra- 
ditional group. 

One great benefit of testing in the 
core program is that it can do much to 
reassure parents. It can demonstrate 
that their children are making effective 
growth in fundamental skills. Results 
of testing can also pay off with a com- 
munity atmosphere that is conducive 
to good education. 

It should be abundantly clear to all 
school people that the issue of whether 
or not fundamental skills are being 
given sufficient emphasis is potentially 
dangerous to the core program. I have 
found, in talking to many lay groups 
concerning their own core program 
that they are usually in hearty accord 
with the aims and objectives of the 
core. However, they are conscious of 
the fact that this course generally re- 


comprehen- 


places traditional English and Social 
Studies classes, and they are certain 
that the core program should be re- 
sponsible for the skills once taught in 
these areas. No person who has worked 
long in a core program will contend 
that fundamental reading, work-study 
and language skills are not within the 
province of this program. However, in 
spite of clear evidence that the funda- 
mentals are of major concern to par- 
ents, frequently schools with perfectly 
sound core programs have preferred to 
emphasize the unique side of the pro- 
gram. 

In a recent P'T’A meeting the princi- 
pal was expounding the philosophy and 
psychology of core, the life adjustment 
program, personalized _- instruction, 
problem solving, and democratic proc- 
ess, use of mass media, and teacher- 
pupil planning. One parent remarked, 
“I’m so pleased that the school is mak- 
ing it pleasant for my boy, but you 
know, he doesn’t read very well, and 
we're a little worried about it.” In the 
mind of this parent a seed of doubt 
had been planted simply because the 
speaker failed to realize that his audi- 
ence wanted some specific informa- 
tion; not a lecture on pedagogy. 

The core does a good job with fun- 
damental skills. Why not say so, and 
why not prove it? 


SSS 
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VIRGINIA RICHARD 


Certification Requirements 
for Supervisors in the United States 


This article reports a status study of the certification require- 


ments for supervisors of instruction in the United States. It also 


points to some of the major opportunities and responsibilities 


of instructional leadership in today’s schools. 


MS oF us would agree with the 
premise that in the field of edu- 
cational supervision we have a key to 
the continuous development and main- 
tenance of high instructional standards 
in America’s public schools. It is clear, 
therefore, that the leadership responsi- 
bility of those who serve in this capacity 
is extremely great. It is important that 
the standards for selection and the 
professional preparation of those who 
aspire to enter this field shall be com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. 

It was in the interest of discovering 
the general nature and extent of the 
preparation required of supervisors in 
this nation’s schools that a study was 
made of the certification requirements 
for supervisors of instruction in the 
United States. Results of this survey 
are reported here not only because they 
are particularly significant to those who 
are concerned with the training and 
placement of personnel in the field of 
educational supervision, but also be- 
cause of the general interest they may 
hold for all who are concerned with 
national trends in professional stand- 
ards for educators. 


Virginia Richard i is credentials counselor 
in the School of Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
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Among the various responsibilities 
delegated by our educational system to 
departments of education in the vari- 
ous states, is the responsibility for es- 
tablishing minimum standards of prep- 
aration for school personnel. ‘Thus, to 
ascertain the national trends in profes- 
sional training required of those en- 
gaging in supervisory services, the cur- 
rent (1953-1954) certification require- 
ments for supervisors of instruction, as 
they are included in the educational 
statutes of the state departments of ed- 
ucation in the United States, presented 
the most reliable frame of reference. 

Written and published requirements 
for the certification of public school 
teachers and administrators were ob- 
tained from the offices of the superin- 
tendents of public instruction of the 
various states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Of the forty-eight states so- 
licited by letter, all, with the exception 
of Connecticut, responded and are ac- 
counted for in this report. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that state cer- 
tification requirements represent the 
minimum standards which have been 
established by law. It is also important 
to remember that any written state- 
ment of professional training require- 
ments is subject to periodical review 
and change, as well as being subject to 
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the constant variable of interpretation. 

Professional standards as they are 
written into requirements for all types 
of certification must be subject to in- 
terpretation perforce by qualified per- 
sons and agencies who have the respon- 
sibility for their enforcement. In the 
field of education, this task is per- 
formed by official state committees on 
certification, teacher education institu- 
tions which provide the academic and 
professional training for school person- 
nel, and the many persons in various 
official capacities who must individual- 
ly and collectively pass judgment on 
the adequacy of preparation and its ap- 
plication to the established standards. 
And last, but by far not the least im- 
portant, is the influence upon stand- 
ards exerted by the processes of selec- 
tion at the point of actual employment. 
In the last analysis, much more than 
minimum requirements can be ob- 
served in patterns of training required 
for institutional recommendations and 
in additional qualifications which may 
be set forth in the field among the req- 
uisites for placement. 


Findings of the Survey 


Without benefit of interpretive data, 
the written and published regulations 
made available by the various state de- 
partments of education indicate that 
33 states now require special certifi- 
cates for supervisors of instruction in 
the public schools. ‘These are most typ- 
ically the Elementary School Super- 
vision Certificate, the Secondary 
School Supervision Certificate, and the 
Special Subject Supervision Certificate. 
In only 4 states is a General Supervi- 
sion Certificate issued (California, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Virginia). 
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In 14 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia no special certificate specifical- 
ly authorizing supervision of instruc- 
tion is provided for in the regulations 
governing school personnel (Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, 
Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin). In these states, how- 
ever, there is a wide range of differ- 
ence in the prerequisites for placement 
in supervisory positions. According to 
a letter from the Chief Examiner in 
the District of Columbia “. the 
Board of Examiners has no printed in- 
formation available concerning the cer- 
tification requirements and profession- 
al preparation required of school super- 
visors in the District of Columbia. All 
school ofhcers must present the mini- 
mum of a master’s degree, together 
with professional preparation and ex- 
perience adequate for the specific po- 
sition. ‘lhe exact sequence in adminis- 
tration and supervision and in allied 
courses is not prescribed in detail.” 
The Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Idaho “advised 
that this state does not issue special 
credentials to supervisors but requires 
that all such people hold regular teach- 
er certificates for the grade level in 
which they serve. . . . Present require- 
ments are being studied and revisions 
contemplated.” In several of these 
states where no special certificates are 
issued for supervisors of instruction, su- 
pervision is authorized under the ad- 
ministration of a principal’s certificate 
(Missouri, Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, North Carolina). In Michi- 
gan “‘the responsibility for assigning su- 
pervisors rests with the employing of- 
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ficials who may assign anyone of their 
choice who holds a valid teaching cer- 
tificate.” In Wisconsin it was also in- 
dicated that requirements for school 
supervisors and administrators are now 
being determined. 

Although the 33 states which re- 
quire special certificates do not collect- 
ively present any characteristic pattern 
in academic training or professional 
preparation, they can be grouped into 
three categories on the basis of amount 
of academic training required. ‘There is 
no evidence of correlation of require- 
ments with geographic location, and it 
is not intended that these categories 
represent levels of preparation. The 
grouping is made merely for purposes 
of greater facility in observing the dif- 
ferences and likenesses in the academic 
and professional training requirements 
for supervision certificates. All have 
their individual merits over and above 
the academic statements of require- 
ments which are available for compari- 
son here. ‘The recurrent points of em- 
phasis reflected in these training re- 
quirements are, however, indicative of 
a consensus relative to training needs 
which are regarded as minimum requi- 
sites to success in this field. Among the 
33 states in which special certificates 
are issued for supervisors, there are 
these categories: 

1. ‘Those states which require a mas- 
ter’s degree including special prepara- 
tion in supervision ranging from 3 to 
36 semester hours, a valid teaching cer- 
tificate, and from 3 to 5 years of teach- 
ing experience: In some of these, a 
master’s degree in educational admin- 
istration and supervision is specifically 
indicated. In others no limitation is 
placed on the field of advanced study, 
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and in still others, the master’s degree 
is required in the subject field to be 
supervised. ‘This category includes the 
following states: 


Arkansas Ohio 

Delaware Oregon 

Florida Rhode Island 
Illinois ‘Texas 

Kansas Utah 

Louisiana West Virginia. 
Montana 


Those states which require from 
8 to as much as 30 semester hours of 
graduate work, special preparation in 
supervision, a valid teaching certificate, 
and from 2 to 5 years of teaching ex- 
perience: The states included in this 
g-oup are the following: 


Alabama New Hampshire 
California New Jersey 
Iowa New York 
Kentucky Mississippi 
Maryland Pennsylvania 
Nebraska ‘Tennessee. 


3. Those states which require a wide 
range of academic training and expe- 
rience for certification as a school su- 
pervisor: ‘They differ considerably both 
in the nature and extent of the train- 
ing required, and the range of differ- 
ence extends from selection of super- 
visors by a state committee with only 
eligibility for a teaching certificate spec- 
ified, to a valid teaching certificate re- 
quired with some special preparation 
in supervision and from 3 to 5 years of 
teaching experience. From 2 to as 
much as 15 semester hours of graduate 
work, including special courses in su- 
pervision, is required among these 
states. In this category are the follow- 
ing: 

Georgia South Carolina 
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Indiana ' Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 

g 
Minnesota Wyoming. 


In Georgia, for example, “the recruit- 

ment and selection of persons to enter 
instructional supervision is handled by 
a state committee. The candidates 
must hold a professional 4 year level 
certificate, have at least 3 years’ teach- 
ing experience, and be recommended 
by the committee. ‘Then a master’s de- 
gree program is planned to fit the needs 
of the individual to include certain spe- 
cific courses in supervision and an in- 
ternship. ” For a Supervisor's Certifi- 
cate in Wyoming, the requirements 
merely specify that the candidate must 
be able to qualify for their Professional 
High School or Elementary Certificate 
with a major in the area to be super- 
vised. ‘This is a case where the only 
certificate listed for supervisors is by its 
nature, a special subject supervision 
certificate. 


Recurring Emphases 


A survey of the nation’s minimum 
training requirements for school super- 
visors reveals that the special prepara- 
tion in supervision most typically pre- 
scribes accredited college courses in 
from one to all of the following areas: 

1. General school organization and 
administration; 

Supervision, its aims, scope, and 
desirable outcomes, principles and prac- 
tices; 

3. Curriculum 
construction; 

4. Child development; 

5. Evaluation of instruction; and 

6. Courses appropriate to the type 


development and 


*Source material incomplete on preparation 
required for General Supervisor's Certificates. 
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and level of responsibilities of the par- 
ticular supervisory position. 

In three states, training in school- 
community relations is specifically re- 
quired, and in five states personal qual- 
ifications essential to success in this 
ield are specifically referred to in the 
minimum training requirements. 

Another recurrent point of empha- 
is in the more recent and more com- 
prchensive statements of requirements 
indicates that recency of training and 
experience 1s considered important. It 
:3 frequently specified that training 
and/or experience must have been com- 
pleted within the 5 years preceding the 
certification of school supervisors. In 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Ohio, 
lowa, Kentucky, New York and West 
Virginia, some experience in adminis- 
tration and/or supervision is required 
for regular certificates. ‘This is provided 
for under a provisional certification 
program such as that required in Ohio 
and New York, by a field course in the 
supervision of instruction such as Cali- 
fornia requires, or by an actual intern- 
ship which is required i in Georgia. 

New York goes a step further in its 
provisional and permanent certifica- 
tion program in that during each 10 
year period after the permanent certi- 
ficate is issued the holder must com- 
plete a minimum of 6 additional se- 
mester hours of approved in-service 
training on the graduate or equivalent 
level. lowa represents still another ap- 
proach in its requirement that candi- 
cates for supervision certificates shall 
- ve supervisory experience under the 
upervision of an accredited institution 
oftering additional preparation with or 
without credit and be institutionally 
:ccommended. New Hampshire speci- 
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fies that the minimum training must 
include some experience in leadership 
of adults. In Virginia the same sort of 
thing is prescribed in these terms, 
“Demonstrated ability to give con- 
structive leadership to and coordinate 
the work of others.” 


Suggested Standards 
of Preparation 

The range of the school supervisor’s 
duties and responsibilities has widened 
to include not only delegated adminis- 
trative functions but also liaison in 
school-community relations. He has 
also become a leader of teachers rather 
than a teacher of teachers. In terms of 
this multiplicity of activities and _re- 
sponsibilities, what qualifications and 
preparation should a supervisor have as 
the basic equipment for his job? ‘There 
are personal qualifications which are of 
primary importance, for if he is to suc- 
ceed in the first objective of supervi- 
sion, 1.¢., to assist in the improvement 
of instruction, he will need good rela- 
tionships with those with whom he is 
to work. The sphere of these relation- 
ships involves his superiors; their sup- 
port is essential in establishing and car- 
rying forward a program of curriculum 
improvement. ‘The supervisor must al- 
so be capable of good rapport with 
teachers and other colleagues who par- 
ticipate in, and contribute to, such a 
program. Furthermore, he should help 
implement cooperation with the com- 
munity which the program is designed 
to serve. 

The successful supervisor should be 
an individual with keen intellect and a 
well developed talent for democratic 
leadership. He should be capable of 
creating power with people and not 
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over them, through a stimulation of 
common interests, persuasion and co- 
operative group action. ‘These qualities 
presuppose a sound but not inflexible 
philosophy of life in general, and of 
education in the context of a demo- 
cratic society in particular. A high 
standard of quality in both the person- 
ality and character pattern are im- 
portant determinatives in the exercise 
of democratic leadership. If supervision 
is to realize the leadership goals in edu- 
cation which have been set, school su- 
pervisors must exemplify as well as pro- 
fess them. 


Training and Experience 

The academic training and expeti- 
ence of a school supervisor should in- 
clude a broad base of general educa- 
tion. In addition, he should have expe- 
rience as a teacher, so that he may gain 
familiarity with the objectives, tools 
and techniques of the profession. Ad- 
vanced study of the psychological, so- 
cial and intellectual needs of children 
and youth; principles and philosophy of 
education; principles and practices of 
curriculum construction; educational 
research and evaluation; school organi- 
zation, administration and supervision 
—all with an emphasis upon the hu- 
man relations aspects of the total edu- 
cational endeavor—should likewise be 
a part of his preparation. 

‘Translated into degrees and gradu- 
ate study, this would seem to require a 
bachelor’s degree, a valid teaching cer- 
tificate appropriate to the level of su- 
pervision, and a well organized pro- 
gram of graduate study designed espe- 
cially to serve the needs of school su- 
pervisors and administrators, culminat- 
ing perhaps in a master’s degree. ‘T'each- 
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ing experience is necessary to demon- 
strate a thorough, on-the-job knowl- 
edge of teaching and learning, as well 
as the ability to function successfully 
in the situation in which the prospect- 
ive supervisor would hope to facilitate 
improvement. 

Although internships in supervision 
may be administratively prohibitive in 
many communities, some type of field 
experience is suggested as the most ef- 
ficient proving ground in a training 
program for leadership responsibilities. 
Supervised teaching is the almost unt- 
versal approach to this problem in the 
training of teachers. If a similar experi- 
ence is not feasibly available to the 
trainee in supervision, field work 
should be provided on the graduate 
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Jevel under the surveillance of institu- 
tions equipped to offer such a profes- 
sional training program. Otherwise, a 
program of provisional certification 
should be more widely employed for 
this purpose. 

The current fluidity in the move- 
ment of population tends to reinforce 
the need for more equalization in the 
level of professional preparation re- 
quired of all certificated school person- 
nel. Likewise, if the training and prep- 
aration required of school supervisors 
is to be commensurate with the range 
of their present and future responsibili- 
ties, some general, meaningful stand- 
ards of preparation for supervisory 
personnel will need to be observed 
throughout the country. 


S—= 
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The Moon 


— insists Coco bursting 
into tears. “That isn’t the moon. 
The moon is round. Read it again.” 

So once again Coco and his nursery 
school teacher turn the pages of the 
big book he has selected and follow by 
means of an improvised story, a simpli- 
fied version of a trip to the moon. 
Once again they come to the place 
where thee picture s shows the spacemen 
exploring the surface of the moon—a 
rugged surface that looks flat instead 
of round when drawn from such close 
range. And once again Coco raises his 
objection to the flat moon. ‘This time 
his teacher’s explanation that the moon 
just looks flat when you see it up so 
close, with a casual reference to the 
large plastic ball beside their chair, 
satishies Coco. He closes the book, 
climbs up to the highest platform in 
the jungle gym, and announces to the 
world generally that he is flying to the 
moon. 

Coco has lived but three years. F're- 
quently his important grownups talk 
of children’s needs for exploring their 
own backyards before taking on the 
neighborhood, their own _ neighbor- 
hoods before taking on the commu- 
nity, their own communities before 
taking on the nation or world. But 
Coco seems not to heed their plans. 
Here he is exploring outer space before 
he knows the way to the grocery store. 
A few minutes from now he might be 
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Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


Is Round 


bathing his dolly, painting the rain and 
thunder, insisting on having the heavy 
hammer for finishing his boat. 

In other ways as well, Coco is up- 

setting certain ideas with regard to 
scope and sequence in his learning. 
“What kind of a boat are you?” he 
asks his friend Jolly as their bare feet 
skim the surface of the floor in the 
“big room” where it’s fun to move to 
music, red boat,” answers Jolly 
taking on more speed. ““No!” explodes 
Coco with understandable impatience 
—knowing Coco. “What kind are you? 
What kind? I'm a fireboat. Shhhh- 
shhhh-shhhhhhhh-shhh. I’m_ putting 
out the fire. Putting out the fire.” 

By now he is too busy putting out 
the fire to pursue his question with 
Jolly. Other children are responding to 
the music and uncluttered space in 
their own ways—some as boats or birds 
or airplanes—some just as freed chil- 
dren enjoying their natural love of 
rhythmic movement. ‘To Coco they 
are all boats. As he pauses in his 
own moving, he looks at the move- 
ment in the big room. “There’s the 
lighthouse. The lighthouse rocking in 
the waves,” he chants, half-looking at 
the nail keg drum. “And there’s the 
pilot boat and the tugboat and the 
freighter... .” 

When three more years go by and 
Coco enters first grade, bow will he 
respond to vocabulary controlled read- 
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ing materials where all boats are simply 
b-o-a-t, boat? Will he be willing to 
read about Baby and other members 
of the family going up-up-up, or will 
he insist, as did another seven-year-old, 
that travelling off the surface of the 
earth is really going out instead of up? 
Will he be willing to wait until fourth 
or fifth grade to begin to study about 
the planets and facts of outer space? 
Will he have to engage in complicated 
relearning as must many of his grown- 
ups in order to read air-age maps where 
distortions must be understood in 
terms of a round earth (or moon) 
made flat, instead of the cylinder- 
shaped earth of the Mercator’s pro- 
jection? 

And what of Coco when he goes to 
high school, as they all do? If this 
much has happened in his first three 
years of finding out about the world 
he is living in and helping to make, 
what will happen in the next ten or 
twelve? Who can predict the limits 
of a human being who can insist on 
the only dimension of the moon he 
knows—its roundness—and still crea- 
tively organize in various frameworks 
uniquely pleasing to him, the move- 
ment and color and sound in the big 
room? Who can help his high school 
teachers know what his curriculum will 
be? If it is difficult to think of how to 
limit the words in his reading vocab- 
ulary at the age of six, who can envision 
the best selection of learnings from 
the whole wide world placed at the 
disposal of an inquisitive boy who has 
lived twelve or fifteen years? 

Just as Coco is busy.exploring boats 
and outer space in these early years, 
might he need time as a teen-ager to 
explore his own community—to act- 
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ually rebuild it where it needs rebuild- 
ing—using the stuff of his wider world 
instead of nursery blocks? And what 
when this stuff includes hot rods, 
atomic energy, “dope,” military pre- 
paredness programs, disease, medicine, 
hunger, food, changing seasons, poetry, 
athletic prowess and lack of it, good 
and bad feelings toward self and others, 
countless ways for solving problems, 
creative intelligence, stifled intelli- 
gence, beliefs, love and_ loneliness, 
change and growth? Who helps pat- 
tern these into what working frame- 
work—how? 

What picture will Coco have in his 
mind as he contemplates the move- 
ment in his world? In the big room on 
this one occasion the children are all 
boats—very specific and different boats 

organized into rhythmic wholeness 
by a common body of water (the 
floor), one lighthouse (the nail keg), 
one viewer (Coco). Will his growing 
world of people be just as creatively 
conceived in their uniqueness and to- 
getherness? Who will have helped him 
with the challenging transformation 
necessary if he is to conceive a world 
of boats—or people—living together in 
terms of how we see us along with how 
I see them? How significantly will this 
learning still depend on help from his 
school when Coco goes to high school? 
When the viewer is sixteen instead of 
three, which tough problems in percep- 
tion will be on his agenda? How does a 
teacher help a high school Coco to 
add to and select from his various ways 
for doing things? How many ways will 
he need then for looking at the moon? 

—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
54th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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University-Community Cooperation in New York State 


N ACCEPTING the presidency of the 

New York State Citizens’ Council 
this June, Dean Ernest O. Melby of 
New York University called for a new 
kind of education. “It isn’t,” he said, 
“more education we need (the Ger- 
many that tolerated Hitler was remark- 
ably well educated) but a different 
kind of education . . . Our schools can 
do what so desperately needs doing 
if they use the teeming laboratory sur- 
rounding each one—the community 
Some day we are going to discover 
how to vitalize the community and at 
the same time give meaning to the 
whole process of education.” 

It is to help colleges and communi- 
ties together develop this kind of edu- 

cation that the University-Community 

Cooperation Project (UCCP) has 
been launched in New York State. 
Itself a story of cooperation, the proj- 
ect is being carried out by the New 
York State Citizens’ Council with the 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties of New York and the State Uni- 
versity. 

As an outgrowth of the Ninth An- 
nual Institute of Community Leader- 
ship held by the Citizens’ Council in 
June 1953 at Hobart College, Geneva, 
a thirty-member Advisory Committee 
to the UCCP undertook an initial 
study of college-community relations 
in New York State. 

Twenty-six of the fifty-seven colleges 
and universities involved were selected 
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for initial study. ‘The “team” approach, 
involving faculty, administration, stu- 
dents and community representatives 
spearheaded this inital effort. In Octo- 
ber host teams first accumulated pre- 
liminary data and then worked with 
visiting teams for an afternoon, evening 
and the following day gathering addi- 
tional data. ‘The study director, work- 
ing with the Advisory Committee, 
wrote the report based on these data. 

Although these initial efforts, be- 
cause of the time factor, did not pro- 
vide adequate safeguards against too 
much subjectivity and a lack of quanti- 
tative data, there were revealed certain 
strengths of the study as found in the 
face-to-face discussions on campus and 
in community, the diversity of points 
of view and experience involved, and 
the increased probability of follow-up 
as a result of wide participation. Key 
groups on campuses and in communi- 
ties across the state took a thoughtful 
look at college-community relations. 
Several of the twenty-six institutions 
have gone on to evaluate their own 
report and in some cases to do a deeper 
self-study. In addition to the twenty- 
six schools involved, twenty-four other 
institutions sent representatives to the 
‘Tenth Annual Institute of Community 
Leadership at Hobart College in June 
of this year to learn what the study 
had revealed and to consider its impli- 
cations for them. 

In determining the initial study ob- 
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jective, the Advisory Committee was 
concerned primarily in finding out to 
what extent various needs were recog- 
nized. ‘he Advisory Committee re- 
garded the study as a foundation effort 
for future planning and action. It as- 
sumed that there is 2 need for closer 
college - community cooperation and 
that this could be achieved. It recog- 
nized that college-community coopera- 
tion is not a new idea. Traditionally 
there have long been mutually rew ard- 
ing relations between college and com- 
munity. The very history of the New 
York State Citizens’ Council reflects 
this tradition through the leadership 
given by the president and faculties of 
such institutions as Union College, 
Cornell University, Syracuse Univers- 
ity, Colgate Univ ersity, Columbia Col- 
lege, Hobart College, and New York 
University, as well as by the scores of 
other university men and women who 
have worked for, with and through the 
Council. 


Strengthening Individual 
Responsibilities 

Our primary concern has been the 
ways in which college and community 
relations can help strengthen indiv id- 
ual responsibility. The approach here 
was to search for a “plus element— 
the emerging practices which are rela- 
tively unique and may be experimental 
as contrasted with common and well 
tested practices, emerging practices 
concerned with dynamic problems of 
living in a modern community” and 
generally involving students and/or 
college personnel participating actively 
and creatively with citizens of the com- 
munity. 

More than three hundred such prac- 
tices were reported by the twenty-six 
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teams. ‘These reflected use of commu- 
nity resources in teaching, use of the 
community as a laboratory, and devel- 
opment by college and community of 
mutually beneficial enterprises. It was 
revealed that through cooperative rela- 
tionships between colleges and their 
communities students are getting a 
sound educational experience and are 
developing skills and insights and 
habits of responsibility that promise 
well for future citizenship. Teachers 
are teaching in a more vital way, and 
communities are increasingly identify- 
ing the college as a source of help in 
community betterment. The college it- 
self is in a stronger position to solve 
the problems, financial and otherwise, 
that confront it. The study concluded 
that these goals are most likely to be 
realized where there is a declared pol- 
icy which views the college as having 
a community responsibility. 

At the end of the first year of the 
UCCP the Advisory Committee has 
detected a number of evidences of 
positive growth toward the stated pur- 
poses of the project: 


1. An apparent trend toward more 
college community cooperation. 

A recognition that the integrity 
of ‘both college and community must 
be maintained. (There is little ques- 
tion that if the college is to be of 
maximum service to the community 
it must carry out increasingly well its 
primary instructional responsibility. At 
the same time, if the community is to 
be used as a laboratory a primary con- 
cern must be what happens to the 
community in the process.) 

3. A strengthening of the belief that 
“education for what” can be answered 
positively. (Not only to man and con- 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 





RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 


Edited by Thos. 
FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—1I8 rhythms) Blue Label. 


E. McDonough 
$4.50 per set postpaid 


Run, Hop, Skip, Cowboys, Giants and Fairies, Soldier March, Walk, Train, Airplanes, The Doll, The 
Jig, The Acorn, Happy Clap Dance, The Polka Dot, The Indians, The Balls, The Jumping Jack, 


January February March. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—15 rhythms) Red Label. 


$4.50 per set postpaid 


Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, The Duck, Day and Night, The Butterfly, The Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, Boats, Skip, Swings, See Saw, Jump the Rope, U.S.A. Victory March, Rainbow 


Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 
THIRD SERIES 


vinylite plastic records—12 


rhythms) Green Label. $4.50 per set postpaid 


Dog Walk, Yankee Doodle Polka, Dixie Hoe Down, Leap the Puddles, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Cat Walk, | Can Do Better Than That, Bubble Song, Oh Come Little Children Come! God Made 
the World So Beautiful, Sowing Ev‘ry Day, Hi Ho! 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song 
arises from a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, 
accent and intensity are emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental 


body movements. 





for Kindergarten 





RAINBOW RHYTHM BOOK 
Nora Belle Emerson & Thos. E. McDonough 
Music for 45 original rhythms 
and Primary Grades 
$2.98 a copy postpaid 








Mail Orders to: 
Rainbow eieytens, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 


trol our technology ‘but also to man 
and maintain our free institutions we 
need people educated in the sense 
Dean Melby referred to above. ) 

4. A realization that further finan- 
cial support of higher education must 
be achieved. (A demonstration of the 
will to serve and to work together, of 
improved communications, and of a 
sound community relations policy 
should either provide direct financial 
help or greatly strengthen the hand 
of the college in seeking funds. ) 

The next activities in the work of 
the UCCP are now being developed. 
Meeting at the June Institute, the Ad- 
visory Committee outlined next steps 
and clarified policy and objectives. The 
Committee defined the goal as the 
deepening and enriching of the inter- 
action of community and college. It 
stated that the first step towards realiz- 
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ing this goal is an increased recogni. 
tion by the college of its responsibili- 
ties to the community. In view of the 
diversity of purpose and _ structure 
among colleges in a pluralistic society, 
the ways of discharging these respons- 
ibilities must be varied. As the first 
task of the UCCP was an initial study 
of some of the ways in which certain 
colleges have attempted to discharge 
these responsibilities, the second task 
should be assisting in the further and 
broader study of university-community 
cooperation. 

An additional, and perhaps the most 
important task, is the use of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience 
in the development of concrete activi- 
ties designed to realize the basic goal. 

—H. Curtis Mat, Executive Direc- 
tor, New York State Citizens’ Council, 
Incorporated, Albany, New York. 
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ae ALL” go to high school—but 
they don’t all finish. While this 
statement surely comes as no surprise 
to most educators, a cold look at some 
hard facts jolts many. Michigan edu- 
cators have looked at the problem of 
school leavers for some time; this is 
the story of what they are doing 
through action research to improve the 
holding power of their schools. 

The holding power of our public 
schools is a matter of concern to many. 
Nationally, the facts on school leavers 
are more than disturbing. Only slightly 
more than half of those enrolled in the 
fifth grade complete the twelfth grade. 
The great majority of the youth sy 
drop out of school are educable. 
significant percentage have high aca- 
demic abilities. These facts have not 
ye recognition. ‘Two years ago 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers labelled the drop-out 
problem as one of the top three con- 
cerns facing educators today. Last year 
the American Association of School 
Administrators in its annual national 
meeting gave realistic recognition to 
the need for improvement in school 
holding power. This fall President 
Fisenhower urged that citizens move 
to reduce the problem of youth illiter- 
acy which so grievously affects the 
nation’s military manpower resources. 


Philip Lh. Proud is allieblies iecmidiione 
Office of Vocational Education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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Michigan gathered its own facts in 
1951. Acting on a recommendation of 
the Michigan Committee on School 
Holding Power, the Department of 
Public Instruction collected holding 
power data from local school super- 
intendents. Forms which the depart- 
ment distributed made provision for 
analyzing the holding power of the 
freshman class of 1947, following this 
class through to graduation in 1951, 
and allowing for “transfers-in’ and 
“transfers-out.” Other relevant data 
sought included occupational, religious 
and racial complexes of the respective 
communities; information on_ the 
school program; and parent, teacher 
and community attitudes toward early 
school leavers. 

This study achieved several goals: 
(a) it helped to draw the attention of 
educators and citizens to the drop-out 
problem, (b) it stimulated local efforts 
to improve school holding power, and 
(c) it provided significant data essen- 
tial to the upgrading of educational 
programs in Michigan schools. 

Based upon responses from 416 com- 
munities which are broadly representa- 
tive of the state, the average holding 
power of Michigan secondary schools 
is 73%. Another way to state the fact 
is to say that one of every four young 
people who begin the ninth grade in 
Michigan public secondary schools 
leaves school prior to graduation. A 
third perspective is to realize that the 
number of youth who leave high school 











each year in Miehigan is greater than 
the number who begin college each 
year in the state. Unfortunately, many 
high schools continue to operate what 
are essentially college preparatory pro- 
grams. 


An Action Program 


Accepting the obvious challenge, 
Michigan has moved into an organized 
action program—but the state first 
established its position by realizing that 
(a) some pupils probably should leave 
school, (b) too many pupils become 
dropouts, (c) change is brought about 
on the local level, (d) the school can- 
not “go it alone” since societal forces 
transcend educational boundaries, and 
others.’ This action program involves 
many influential education forces in 
the state including professional organ- 
izations, conferences, workshops and 
teacher training institutions, as well as 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and its advisory committees. This 
year the “holding power story” will be 
presented to students in teacher train- 
ing institutions, teachers and citizens 
at conferences and workshops, school 
administrators at area meetings, and to 
many others. 

One of the first steps in the program 
is the stimulation of local studies. Since 
1951, at least a hundred schools have 
undertaken studies of holding power 
in their own communities. Many have 
uncovered significant information and 
are developing improved programs 
based upon their findings. Grand 
Ledge through broad curriculum im- 
provement raised its holding power rate 
to 86%; ten years ago it was 31%. 
Ann Arbor found significantly heavier 
attrition among its non-resident pupils, 
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Negroes and nonparticipants in its co- 
curricular program.’ Grand Rapids re- 
discovered the importance of peer re- 
lationships and adult encouragement.* 
Battle Creek® and Royal Oak’ reported 
the importance of social adjustment. 
Dowagiac’ found a high incidence of 
broken homes, as did Monroe.® Dear- 
born found that many more girls than 
boys dropped from one of its high 
schools, in contrast to the other.® Flint 
found that female drop-outs tend to 
remain in school somewhat longer than 
male drop-outs.*® Manistee recorded 
the “great need for the teacher’s un- 
derstanding the child’s need, interest 
and ability, and then to do something 
about them.”"' The study of the four 
St. Clair Area schools showed one of 
the four to be significantly superior in 
holding power.’ Based upon the re- 
sponses of more than 2000 pupils in 
cooperative occupational training pro- 
grams throughout the state, it was 
found that the opportunity to partici- 
pate in this type of school-supervised 
work-experience program influenced 
more than two of every five to re- 
main in school longer.'* 

These studies are finding a variety 
of uses. First, they are being used as a 
basis for program improvements in the 
schools which made them. Second, in- 
formation from them is being dis- 
seminated to other schools which are 
interested in the holding power prob- 
lem. Third, excerpts from them have 
been printed in various brochures and 
journals as a matter of professional in- 
terest. Fourth, they have contributed to 
a growing body of knowledge on school 
holding power and the drop-out. Fifth, 
certain community case studies are 
proving helpful in training teachers. 
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Meanwhile, the Michigan Commit- 
tee on School Holding Power is regu- 
larly telling its story. ‘he committee 
has been helpful in the publishing of 
two bulletins, Michigan Holding Power 
Study'* and Improving Your School's 
Holding Power.’ Representatives of 
the committee plan to meet this year 
with the faculties and, perhaps, with 
some students, in two of the teacher 
training institutions. ‘Ihree such meet- 
ings have already produced desirable 
results. ‘l'wo guidance associations in 
the state are programming holding 
power topics this year with the assist- 
ance of the committee. Area confer- 
ences sponsored by the respective as- 
sociations of the Michigan Secondary 
School-College Agreement Program 
give regular consideration to the de- 
veloping understanding of holding 
power and the schools’ efforts to im- 
prove it. Unique success has been found 
in the committee’s action program of 
collecting published information on 
the topic, reprinting it by permission, 
and making it available in kit form to 
communities and individuals. 

The task ahead continues to grow in 
keeping with accumulated learnings. A 
doctoral study, undertaken with the 
support of the Michigan Committee 
on School Holding Power, will provide 
new clues to coping with the task. 
Some measure of success is patent 
since the holding power of Michigan’s 
schools has doubled in the past twenty- 
three years. 
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Curriculum News ang Bulletine 


Column Editor: Joseph |. Hall 
Director of Curriculum and Publications 


State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


wes HAPPENING cCurriculum-wise 
in your area? ‘This column is a 
clearinghouse for brief news items on 
current curriculum developments, tech- 
niques or ideas which you or folks 
you know about have experienced. 
Won't you send along such news items 
as well as new curriculum bulletins 
which you wish to submit for evalua- 
tion and possible review to this column 
editor at the address above? Be assured 
of our sincere appreciation for your co- 
operation. And now for some news. 

@ ‘The Alabama Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment is inaugurating district ASCD 
curriculum study groups, according to 
Orro Hotitaway of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Plans include various 
institutions of higher learning in the 
area serving as co-sponsors of such cur- 
riculum study activities. ‘The School 
of Education at API has organized a 
curriculum laboratory which will be 
used along with textbooks as a re- 
source in curriculum and supervision 
courses and will be available for local 
school use. 

@ Frep A. ZAnNon of the Kern 
County California Schools tells of ef- 
forts to recoup after the earthquake 
which destroyed nine school buildings 
in Bakersfield three years ago. In aides 
to take care of the problem of housing 
while the schools are being rebuilt, the 
superintendent has placed many class- 
rooms on wheels and these are moved 
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from place to place as the situation 
warrants. 

® According to Lavone Hanna of 
San Francisco State College, a state- 
wide committee has been formed to 
review and make recommendations for 
a social studies program for grades 
kindergarten through 12. All groups 
interested in the social studies cur- 
riculum are represented on this Cali- 
fornia committee. 


® Campbell County, Virginia, held 
a curriculum workshop recently fol- 
lowing a decision by the local school 
board to incorporate an extra grade in 
the schools of the area. According to 
I;:rrA Branpt, the workshop sponsored 
by the University of Virginia included 
principals and teachers involved in the 
transition from a seven-four to a seven- 
five educational system. A bulletin was 
developed outlining the purposes of 
the eighth grade program, the charac- 
teristics of this age group, the organiza- 
tion of the work, the areas of instruc- 
tion to be included and suggested con- 
tent and materials for each area. 


@ JANE F’RANSETH of the U. S. Office 
of Education reports that new ways of 
appraising the effectiveness of a pre- 
school conference of approximately 
1200 teachers were explored in Green- 
ville County, South Carolina, last Au- 
gust. ‘The purpose was to help deter- 
mine the progress which the teachers 
are making in meeting the needs of 
boys and girls and in working together 
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toward accomplishment of common 
goals. Among the ways used to collect 
data were (a) one person in each of 65 
study groups recorded what he heard 
or observed during a thirty minute 
period i in each of three sessions, (b) a 
roving observer recorded what he heard 
or observed during short visits to ap- 
proximately thirty-five groups. ‘These 
reports were studied to find recurring 
patterns of practice in the conference. 
‘T'wo recurring patterns were that (a) 
discussions in most groups were cen- 
tered around problems suggested by 
the group members; and (b) scientific 
evidence was frequently used in solving 
problems. 

@ ‘T'wo Indiana supervisors have re- 
cently tried methods of passing from 
one teacher to another interesting bits 
of information on curriculum materi- 
als or room management. Daisy M. 
Jones of Richmond circulated periodi- 
cally a sheet entitled “Ideas for Shar- 
ing.” ‘The ideas collected from teachers 
dealt with parent-teacher-child _rela- 
tionships, room arrangement, or other 
curriculum ideas. They were short, 
often diagrammed or illustrated, and 
were unsigned. Nettie C. Morrison 
of Muncie used a similar idea entitled 
“This Was Good ‘Teaching.’ Concise 
descriptions of a bit of teaching were 
followed by the question, “Why was 
this good teaching?” Several reasons 
were given for its being considered out- 
standing. In both instances, teachers 
were invited to point out contributions 
which could be made to the two col- 
umns. 

@ ‘Ihe Illinois ASCD began a series 

f “Drive-In Conferences” last year, re 
ports Pautine Horr of the Riverside 
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Important New Books 
for Readers of 
Educational Leadership 


THE 
EMERGING SELF 


In Home and School 
By L. Thomas Hopkins, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. A fresh and vigorous 
analysis of the task of bringing up and 
teaching children as indicated by our 
knowledge of the ways of 
genuine learning, and in terms of 
biological well as mental needs. 
“Deeply integrative of basic matters in 


present 


as 


| education—challenging, strong, wise.”’— 


ROSS L. MOONEY, 
Ohio State University. 


College of Edu- 


cation, $4.50 


ACCENT 
ON TEACHING 


Experiments in General Education 


Edited by Sidney J. French, for 
the Association for Higher Education 
(N.E.A.). A comprehensive, detailed 
and practical presentation of new and 
different methods for improving cur- 
riculum and instructional techniques 


in a wide variety of subjects, in line 
with the new emphasis on student 
needs. $4.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 

















Public Schools. Two were held with 
county superintendents taking the lead 
in calling the conferences and setting 
up particular curriculum needs of the 
area. Several other conferences are be- 
ing organized for this school year. 

@ A questionnaire entitled What Do 
You Think of Our Schools? has been 
developed by the Citizens Advisory 
Committee of the Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, Public Schools, according to 
Paut J. Frvx. It is hoped that returns 
from the questionnaire will aid school 
people in building and improving the 
curriculum so as to meet more success- 
fully the needs and aspirations of the 
local community. Questions were asked 
about the curriculum, discipline, home- 
work, parent-teacher relations, report 
cards and the objectives of education 

1 Allentown. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


@ Cincinnati Public Schools, Foun- 
dation Values of American Life: Cin- 
cinnati, 1954, 63 pages. 

This attractive bulletin sets forth in 
succinct language what the Cincinnati 
Public Schools believe to be the under- 
lying values in life, how the values are 
developed, and gives a sampling of in 
structional practices designed to imple- 
ment the values. Among values listed 
are those related to the individual, to 
religion, education, competition, lead- 
ership, truth, justice, freedom of associ- 
ation, property, responsibility and im- 
provement in American life. 


® New Jersey State Department of 
Education, Know Your Schools: Ele- 
mentary School Bulletin No. 22, Tren- 
ton, 1954, 57 pages. 
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Designed to lead to a better under- 
standing of the public school, this 
small booklet contains a series of ques- 
tions and answers on many _ topics 
which commonly concern parents. 


® Colorado State Department of 
Education, Down South America W ay 
—Living in Latin America: Resource 
Unit for Sixth Grade, Instructional 
Service Bulletin No. SS5, Denver, 
1954, 42 pages. 


This brief pamphlet contains con- 
siderable information about Latin 
America and an excellent bibliography 
of children’s books, teacher’s refer- 
ences and audio-visual materials. Gen- 
eral objectives for the study of Latin 
America are stated and units on two 
of the smaller countries — Nicaragua 
and Peru—are presented as examples 
of suggested unit development. 


@ Baltimore County, A Program of 
Education for the E lementary ‘Rehuel: 
A Curriculum Guide for Elementary 
School Teachers, Towson, Maryland, 
1953, 53 pages, 60¢. 


Presented are a series of 43 suggested 
problems designed to implement the 
aims of education in Baltimore Coun- 
ty. In addition, the two-color booklet 
provides background information on 
the purposes of education, growth and 
development characteristics of chil- 
dren, and suggestions for the operation 
of the program. The booklet presents 
the program in broad outline and en- 
courages each school using it to assume 
responsibility for determining the ac 
tual program while utilizing the re- 
sources of the community and operat- 
ing within the broad framework of the 
county program. 
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STUDENT ‘TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
ScHooL. By William T. Gruhn. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1954. 


Dr. Gruhn wrote this book as an 
introduction to student teaching, as 
a guide during the teaching experi- 
ence, and as a source of ideas and sug- 
gestions for the beginning teacher. 
Preparation and orientation, planning 
and teaching procedures, guidance and 
extra-class activities, and school and 
community relations are treated in 
sequence. Suggestions for evaluation 
of the student teaching experience and 
for securing a position are also in- 
cluded. 

Newer methods and practices are 
discussed but the need to work within 
the framework of school policy and the 
preferred procedures of the cooperat- 
ing teacher are adequately stressed. 
The section on planning is especially 
helpful in outlining a realistic ap- 
proach to a common problem. The 
area of professional relations, often a 
source of difficulty for the beginning 
teacher, is dealt with clearly and with 
many practical suggestions. 

Each section is followed by a com- 
prehensive list of action suggestions 
designed to help the student apply the 
ideas he has read. It is specifically 
stated in the preface that no one stu- 
dent is expected to complete all the 
activities. It seems likely, however, 
that most students will need guidance 
in selecting activities appropriate to 
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Ciqniticant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: Dorothy McGeoch 
and Ovid Parody 


their situations and practical in terms 
of available time and energy. 

The apparent attempt to meet all 
the needs of the student teacher in 
one volume may have been the reason 
for the inclusion of frequent lists of 
suggestions, questions, rules and cri- 
teria. ‘he repeated use of these lists 
which are often extremely practical 
and helpful has the cumulative effect 
of oversimplifying problems and may 
make it seem that here is the final 
answer for all contingencies. 

‘The strength of this manual lies in 
the author’s extensive experience in 
the field which is evident on every 
page. It should prove very helpful as 
a reference and a reminder for the 
student teacher with a good profes- 
sional background and a valuable aid 
to supervisors and cooperating teach- 
ers in guiding student teaching experi- 
ences. 

—Reviewed by Dorotuy McGeocu, 
professor of education, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, De Kalb, 
Illinois. 


INTRODUCTION TO ‘TEACHING IN AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOLS. By Gordon McClos- 
key, Zeno B. Katterle and Delmar 
T.. Oviatt. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1954. 


Style, format and the extensive use 
of illustrative material combine to 
make this book an attractive and ap- 
pealing introduction to the teaching 
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profession. In it the prospective teach- 
er will find not only a wealth of in- 
formation about the profession but 
also a clear presentation of the pur- 
poses and function of education in the 
American democratic society. 

Informative and realistic case ma- 
terial is extensively used. ‘There are 
biographical sketches of individual 
children, diary accounts of a teacher's 
day, and a full presentation of the 
experiences of a student teacher as 
he plans for and guides the learning 
activities of a group of children. Fre- 
quent illustrative incidents and many 
pictures add vividness and _ interest. 
The reader shares the experiences of 
the teacher in daily routine, in com- 
munity activities, and in professional 
contacts as he gains information about 
the job of teaching. 

Background information is not lack- 
ing, however. ‘The discussion of the 
purposes of education is firmly ground- 
ed in a brief but effective summary 
of the history of American schools. 
The organization and financing of 
public schools, the economic position 
of educational workers, and_profes- 
sional organizations and opportunities 
are all clearly explained and illustrated. 
The final section is a challenging pres- 
entation of the educational issues 
which teachers and citizens are facing 
today. 

This book is admirably suited to the 
purpose for which it is intended. Stu- 
dents considering teaching as an oc- 
cupation will find in it a fair treatment 
of the responsibilities and rewards of 
the profession. Moreover, educational 
workers in service might well find in 
its non-technical language and clear 
approach a wider understanding and 
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a renewed vision of their job in our 
society. 


—Reviewed by Dorotruy M. Mc- 
Gerocu, professor of education, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 


De Kalb, Illinois. 


‘THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—AN ANXIOUS PROFESSION. 
By Willard B. Spalding. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. 


CREATIVE ScHooL ADMINISTRATION. 
By Harold G. Shane and Wilbur 
A. Yauch. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1954. 


Dr. Spalding’s little volume is the 
Inglis Lecture for 1953. The author 
describes the conditions surrounding 
the superintendency which lead to 
anxiety, and makes some suggestions 
for lessening the tensions involved. 
The subject is timely and the problem 
is crucial; but it can hardly be dealt 
with effectively in the space allotted to 
it in this book. The author classifies 
anxiety-producing conditions under 
three headings: 

1. Those which must be lived 
through because the prospect of chang- 
ing them is slight. For example: the 
deep-seated social conflicts of our 
time between absolutism and freedom. 

2. Those for which there is good 
prospect of change. For example: lack 
of knowledge of group processes and 
faulty use of the concepts of efficiency. 
It seems to this reviewer that Dr. 
Spalding makes a questionable point 
when he equates educational adminis- 
tration with business administration. 
One seeks profits, the other fosters 
learning. ‘The former standardizes its 
procedures to increase profits while 
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the latter individualizes its procedures 
to increase learning. Standards and 
techniques appropriate to one are not 
appropriate to the other. 

3. Those created by faulty actions 
of the superintendent. For example: 
Usurpation by the superintendent of 
the public’s prerogative to determine 
the ends of education; failure to devel- 
op adequate devices for sharing respon- 
sibilities; fear of the natural hierarchy 
of groups; failure to develop better 
procedures for participating in policy 
making; using participation which in- 
creases dependence on the superin- 
tendent; failure to develop an opera- 
tional definition of democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Spalding deals in this section 
with some of the hard educational 
realities of our times. ‘These facts can- 
not be evaded. But he seems to be 
bringing false charges against super- 
intendents and to be judging them 
“guilty by classification.” ‘These condi- 
tions have not been created by faulty 
actions of our superintendents. They 
are symptomatic of our awkward first 
steps toward the solution of problems 
created by the deep cleavage within 
our culture and throughout world cul- 
tures between absolutism and democ- 
racy. The problems listed above are 
some of our professional developmen- 
tal tasks. ‘There is homework here for 
all of us: pupils, teachers, parents, lay- 
men, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents. 

Spalding’s emphasis on admuinistra- 
tive “equilibrium” left this reviewer 
with the feeling of being trapped at 
dead center between the forces of 
authoritarianism and the urges to- 
ward democracv. If you bring this 
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attitude to the reading of Shane and 
Yauch’s Creative School Administra- 
tion, you will find relief because they 
make it clear that it is possible to get 
off dead center. 

The key concepts of this book are 
developed in Chapter One, “The Na- 
ture of Leadership in Education.” 
They do a spendid job of clarifying the 
concept of democratic administration 
at many points by making clear that 
the cooperative role of leadership is 
not visionary. Business administration, 
the area of the hard-headed and the 
practical, is itself shifting to demo- 
cratic management. Leadership is not 
conceived of as limited to the person 
of the status leader. Leadership is a 
function of the democratic group 
which shifts from person to person as 
the occasion demands. ‘The authority- 
responsibility dilemma (one of Spald- 
ing’s chief concerns) is clarified as a 
conflict between legal structure and 
democratic functioning. This problem 
can be dealt with successfully through 
the recognition and application of the 
concept of “limits” or “areas of free- 
dom.” ‘Thus this is a dilemma which 
we can outgrow because the growth of 
the democratic process will enlarge the 
“areas of freedom.” 

The authors are not content to deal 
with abstractions only. Throughout 
the remainder of the book they apply 
basic principles in a fresh, vigorous 
and imaginative way to the many cate- 
gories of school problems at the build- 
ing level. Creative School Administra- 
tion should provide a valuable guide 
to teachers and administrators. 


—Reviewed by Ovin Paropy, prin- 
cipal, Battle Hill School, White 
Plains, New York. 
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INTERGROUP EpucaTion. By Lloyd Cook 
and Elaine Cook. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954. 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
Scuoots. By Hilda Taba, Elizabeth H. 
Brady, and John T. Robinson. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1952. 

These two books are timely for re- 
view when the schools of the nation 
are taking a closer look at problems 
and practices of intergroup education 
as a result of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the public 
schools. ‘The first is a current new- 
comer while the second appeared 
several years ago. 

Cook and Cook have written a col 
lege textbook for use in teacher edu- 
cation classes and by educators in the 
field as they face problems of inter- 
group relations. Although it is in- 
tended to be used as a textbook, the 
style and organization lend themselves 
to an informal reading of the book. 

The authors are concerned that the 
reader have a command of four broad 
areas related to effective intergroup 
education: (a) a knowledge of factual 
information regarding minority-major- 
ity relations in a culture as affected by 
differences in race, creed, national 
origin, immigrant cultures or social 
class; (b) an understanding of the 
meaning of the values which our 
society holds for resolving conflicts 
between and among groups; (c) the 
development of skills in making studies 
of intergroup tensions and problems 
and in bringing about change; and 
(d) the development of principles for 
judgment and action which will stand 
us in good stead as we are faced with 
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decisions in the area of intergroup 
relations. 

This is a large order for one book, 
and of necessity there are portions 
which, if not superficial, leave some 
things to be said or that need ampli- 
fication. Such cases are found in the 
chapters, ““Group-process Education,” 
and “Changing People, A Study of 
Methods.” Still, as a textbook intro- 
duction to intergroup education, this 
book is valuable. It should be supple- 
mented by more exhaustive treatments 
of each of the four major areas men- 
tioned above as the ‘concerns of the 
authors. 

Such a treatment is Intergroup Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools. ‘This is 
a report of an experimental project 
in intergroup education sponsored by 
the American Council on Education 
and supported by grants from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The schools involved were even- 
ly divided between the eastern sea- 
board, the west coast, and the central 
regions of the United States with fairly 
large urban systems the rule. 

The experimentation described dealt 
with the following areas related to 
intergroup education: 

1. Revision of instructional _ pro- 
grams, courses of study and classroom 
methods so as to incorporate skills 
and attitudes important in human re- 
lations. 

2. Planning for extension of school 
activity programs, so as to secure great- 
er variety and involvement in this im- 
portant aspect of school life. 

3. Providing for improvement of 
human relations in the community and 
also of school-community relationships. 

4. Evaluation of effectiveness of all 
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attempts to improve human relations. 

5. Education of all concerned with 
intergroup education through con- 
tinuous in-service training programs. 

6. Examination of administrative 
and supervisory provisions and relation- 
ships to determine need for improve- 
ment along lines which would facilitate 
program development. 

Although the entire volume is 
loaded with thought-provoking prac- 
tices and generalizations, Chapter VI, 
“Ways of Working,” seems to have 
greatest meaning for leaders in cur- 
riculum development. Highlights of 
this chapter are the history of a ninth- 
grade general education program from 
1945- 51, a discussion of teachers’ needs 
in intergroup education, and an analy- 
sis of the consultants’ roles. 

The book closes on the note that 
although national studies, planned aud 
projected in national offices, have 
much to offer, the real hope for rapid 
development in intergroup education 
lies in cooperative field studies between 
public schools in a limited area, as- 
sisted by institutions and agencies 
nearby. Out of such activity will de- 
velop projects and leadership more 
indigenous to the local situations, and 
therefore more persistent and con- 
sistent in efforts and outcomes. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. HAtverson, 
associate professor of education, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


OruHeR RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A number of brochures, pamphlets 
and other types of “paperbacks” come 
to the attention of this reviewer peri- 
odically. Many of these should be of 
interest to the readers of this column, 
but space limitations do not allow for 
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more than their titles and a brief com- 
ment about them. 


Teacher Education 
A UNESCO publication in the 
field of comparative education, ‘THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND, 
I’RANCE, AND U.S.A., provides an inter- 
esting study of similarities and differ- 
ences in the preparation of teachers in 
these countries. Some of the common 
trends are: the lengthening period of 
preparation; inadequate supply of 
teachers; growing emphasis on child 
study as a key element in professional 
training; and the study of the relation- 
ship of general and professional educa- 
tion. ‘The greatest dissimilarities exist 
because of the historical differences in 
control of education in each coun- 
'. But through it all the reader finds 
a i se of common values related to 
a democratic philosophy of education. 
You AND Your STUDENT ‘TEACHER, 
by Ernest J. Milner (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University) is a brochure devoted to 
facilitating good relationships between 
student-teachers and their supervising 
teachers in the field. ‘The focus is on 
what a critic teacher can do to become 
better acquainted with the practice 
teacher, and how a good setting for 
learning can be created and developed 
both for pupils and the preservice per- 
son. 


School and Commnity 


STRENGTHENING COMMUNITY LIFE: 
ScHoots Can Herp, a publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of NEA, is a vigorous plea for schools 
and school people to take an active 
part in local community improvement. 
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Such activity will vitalize men, women, 
boys and girls as they seek self-realiza- 
tion in their home towns. This kind of 
outcome is as important as the prod- 
ucts of cooperative community action 
which are seen in better government, 
better schools, better recreation and 
the like. Short reports are given of 
local cooperative effort in the cases of 
Pasadena, ‘Texas; Philadelphia; Norris- 
town, Georgia; Lyons Falls, New York; 
Mesick, Michigan; and Bronx Park, 
New York. 

The National Public Relations As- 
sociation of the NEA furnishes a new 
handbook on ideas for improving 
school-community relations entitled 
Contact Prius. This “how-to-do-it” 
manual gives suggestions drawn from 
practices in many communities. ‘They 
cover school- community relationships 
under such headings as Knowing ‘The 
Community; We Read ‘Together; etc. 


Communication Arts 

CHILDREN AND T'V is a production 
of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington 5, 
D.C., devoted to a consideration of the 
pros and cons of televiewing by chil- 
dren. Attention is given to T'V in the 
school and home, with a body of re- 
search reports on viewers’ ‘I'V habits 
and attitudes. Some attention is also 
paid to techniques for better utiliza- 
tion of this medium in the classroom. 
This is a timely and effective treat- 
ment of television’s effect upon chil- 
dren. 

‘Towarp BrerreER NEWSPAPER READ- 
inc by H. Carl Sailer is an outline for 
newspaper units to be used in grades 
9-12 in English classes. It is published 
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and distributed by The Newark News. 

ForeIGN LaNncuaGe EDUCATION IN 
THE SECONDARY ScHoot by Doris 
Phipps and ENGLIsH AND THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PROGRAM by Elizabeth 
Boeshore are two publications of the 
Bactrapoliten School Study Council, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. Both pamphlets should provide 
stimulation for individual teachers and 
departments interested in examining 
their purposes and methods in subject 
matter instruction. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE 
LANGUAGE Arts, a publication of 
committee of ‘The National Council 
of ‘Teachers of English, reports the re- 
search available that touches upon 
functional relationships among the 
skills of written expression, reading, 
speech and listening. 

Two rather detailed reports on spe- 
cial problems of communication are 
found in David Russell’s THE DimeEn- 
SIONS OF CHILDREN’S MEANING VocaB- 
ULARIES IN GRADES Four ‘THROUGH 
Twetve (University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California) and Rob- 
ert Leestma’s Aupio-VisuaL Mate- 
RIALS FOR ‘TEACHING Reapinc. (Sla- 
ter’s Book Store, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan.) ‘The former is a research report 
of an investigation on vocabulary de- 
velopment, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Univ ersity 
of California. The second is a com- 
prehensive annotated bibliography of 
audio-visual materials and techniques 
which can be used in the improvement 
of reading skills. 

—Reviewed by Paut M. Hatver- 
SON, associate professor of education, 
University, Syracuse, New 
York. 
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